TEENAGE REFUGEES 


This is your world! A Hong Kong school girl learns to write 
English, Christian students from Soviet East Germany study in a 
Lutheran shelter in Berlin, a young Arab refugee in Jordan learns 
how to use a machine so he can help support his family—all because 
Christians in other parts of the world have made their faith ACTIVE 


in love! 


1959-60 has been set aside as “World Refugee Year”. May is the 
month when Lutherans emphasize their year-long concern for their 
neighbors through Lutheran World Action. 


How can you help? By giving money to Lutheran World Ac- 
tion, by sending clothing to Lutheran World Relief, by sponsoring 
a refugee family with the aid of the Lutheran Refugee Service, by 
sending letters to your congressional representatives stating your con- 
cern for the needs of refugees, by developing an interest in refugees 
in your congregation and community, and by praying for refugees 
and for all who work to help them. 


Because these people are children of the same father as ourselves, 
their suffering is our concern, their needs are our needs. Your help is 
given in Christ’s name. 


For more information ask your pastor or write Lutheran World 
Action, 50 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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PATSY Il 


eae was something mysterious about Mr. Lambert that children 
were not supposed to understand. As a matter of fact, there was 
supposed to be something down right BAD about him. He lived in a big 
house with guns and stuffed fish on the walls, and he had a huge yard 
with kennels in the back. My parents never spoke about him much 
except to say that they didn’t like the company he kept. They never 
went to this house, nor did he come to ours. Yet, although he lived 
alone, there were always several cars in his drive and lights in his house 
almost any hour of the night. He had a son a little older than I who 
came to see him once in a while. Occasionally I would talk to Mr. Lam- 
bert’s son when he was around. And my parents exchanged Christmas 
cards with Mrs. Lambert who lived permanently in New York. 

Early one summer the rumor went around that Mr. Lambert had 
puppies for sale at two dollars apiece. One of his thoroughbred female 
labradors had eloped with a mongrel in the neighborhood, and Mr. 
Lambert wished to get rid of the ensuing litter as quickly as possible. 
I wanted very much to have a new dog. My old, quiet collie had died 
of distemper the previous winter. And so with two dolls in my pocket, 
I walked up Mr. Lambert’s gravel drive and stood on his front porch. 
A woman wearing riding boots was just coming out the door. 

“J want to buy a puppy for two dollars,” I told her. 

“Gee, Sonny. I don’t think we have any of those mutts left. How 
about that, Harry?” she called, stepping back into the house. 

Mr. Lambert had come into the hall behind her. He also was dressed 
in a sport shirt and boots. When she told him what I wanted, he shook 
his head. “They’re all gone,” he said. 

I was all set to have a dog, and I couldn’t bear the idea of going 
home without one. “I have two dollars,’ I said, and I took out the 
money to show them. 


by Oliver Andresen 


Meanwhile the woman had stepped out the door and had started 
down the walk towards the car. ‘‘Run along, Sonny. We don’t have any 
puppies right now,” she said. 

“No, you see there was only one left, a little runt of a thing,” 
explained Mr. Lambert, “so I had to do away with him.” 

I felt awfully bad about that. Death had taken my collie just two 
or three months before. And now again this one was gone without my 
even having a chance to see it. I had a terrible time to keep from crying. 

Mr. Lambert looked down into my face, and then he put a hand on 
my shoulder. ‘Come on. I want to show you something,” he said. We 
started around the side of the house. 

“Where are you going, Harry? We're late now,” called the woman 
from the car. 

“Just a minute,” he said. 

He took me through a storm-fence gate. There were several fenced 
in kennels with dogs barking and wagging their tails. Towards the back 
of this particular enclosure was a large dog house with a piece of burlap 
hanging over the door. A growl sounded from inside as we approached. 

“Step back a moment,” said Mr. Lambert, dropping to his knees. 
“Patsy's going to have a litter any day now. She’s a little nervous.” 

Then he pulled back the burlap and spoke to the dog inside. “Come 
on. You can get closer than that,” he said. 

I went up and peered over his shoulder into the dark dog house. 
I could vaguely make out the form of a huge, black dog with eyes that 
glowed like two flames through velvet. The floor of the house was 
banked with straw. Everything was ready for the great and mysterious 
event. Patsy and I stared at each other for a long time. Then she put her 
head down on her paws and sighed. 

“She’s beautiful,’ said Mr. Lambert. Then he reached in and ran 
his hand over her shoulders. ‘‘She’s my sweetheart,” he said. 

Patsy sniffed at his sleeve, then closed her eyes under his caresses. 

“She doesn’t seem nervous to me,” I said. 

“I guess you don’t upset her much,” said Mr, Lambert. 


The woman sounded a horn from the car. 

Mr. Lambert got up from his knees, and we started back to the 
front of the house. 

“When the puppies come, can I buy one?’ I asked. 

Mr. Lambert chuckled. ‘Great Scott, boy, that dog’s worth over 
fifteen hundred dollars. She’s placed first in five international shows. 
And her mother, the first Patsy, placed first in three.” 

“TI give you the two dollars right now,” I said, and again I took 
the bills out of my pocket. 

The woman was sitting on the front steps of the house. Honestly, 
Harry, it’s way too late to go now,” she said. 

Mr. Lambert looked down at me while rubbing the back of his 
neck. Then I knew he was trying to say no, and I began to feel like 
crying again. 

“You see, Patsy’s pups are kind of special,’ he said. “You can 
pick up a mutt anywhere.” 

I kept thinking of that proud, black animal who would let only 
Mr. Lambert touch her at this time. But she had let me look over his 
shoulder as she waited in the darkness to bring her own kind into the 
world. 

“I want one of her pups,” I said. 

“You just want a dog, don’t you?” 

“No,” I wailed, “I want one like her.’ 

Mr. Lambert kicked at a small stone. “It would have to be at least 
six weeks before you could have it,” he said. “The summer will be half 
over by then.” 

“T don’t mind,” I said. 

“You don’t want to wait that long.” 

“I don’t mind at all,” I said. 

“What are you doing?” said the woman, as he put my two dollars 
in his pocket. 

“He's buying one of Patsy’s pups,” he said. 

“For two dollars? Are you completely out of your mind?” 

“Why don’t you go in and scramble some eggs as long as we're not 
going anywhere?” he said. 

And so, towards the end of July, I again came down Mr. Lambert's 
drive with a very startled and aristocratic labrador pup cowering in my 
arms. It was the beginning of a companionship for the next twelve years 
of our lives. 

I decided on the name for my dog during the walk home. At first 
I thought I should call it Lambert after the man who seemed to under- 
stand how badly I needed that dog. But nobody was supposed to like 
Mr. Lambert in our house. I guess I was very young and confused about 
a lot of things in those days. Because, although the dog was a male, 
I finally named him Patsy III after his honored mother. 
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EXECUTIVE SECRETARY CONRAD ACCEPTS CALL 


The Reverend F. Leslie Conrad Jr., Executive Secretary of LLA, has ac- 
pted a call to be pastor of St. Luke’s Church in Richardson, Texas. Richardson 
a suburb of Dallas. The call becomes effective May 1st, 1960. Dr. Conrad 
ho started his work with LLA in October, 1950, will be succeeded by The 
everend Arthur O. F. Bauer, LLA Associate Secretary. 


ALBERTA CONFERENCE LL CONVENES 


“Time, Abilities, Possessions’’ was the theme for the 1960 ACLL con- 
ntion held at Gnadenthal, Alberta February 6-7. The Rev. H. O. Hartig 
dressed the convention on the TAP theme. Pastor F. Penner presented a study 
the stewardship parables, which was followed by buzz sessions. Sister Freda 
actzke spoke on TAP and ACLL, and Heather Derham, WCLL representa- 
re, gave a flip-chart presentation of the LLA Statement on Commercialism. 
ther speakers included Miss Leona Wedman, who led a workshop on Bible 
idy techniques; Pastor G. Remus, guest speaker at the convention banquet; 
1e Rev. G. Strothotte, pastor of the host congregation who conducted the Sun- 
y morning and evening services; and the Rev. C. Schmauch, pastoral advisor 
t 1960 ACLL Executive committee. 

The Gnadenthal LL presented a radio play on the Reformation, and the 
nventioners held an open air skating party. The convention choir was directed 

Miss Heidi Querengesser. The Rev. L. Schoepp installed the following 
icers: Valerie Grams, president; Esther Marinoske, vice-president; Leona 
hnke, recording secretary; Gerhardt Jeske, corresponding secretary; Lenard 
edman, treasurer. 

The new ACLL executives met on Feb. 19th and planned a HELP pro- 
um reorganization for March 18th, Officers’ conference for March 27th and 
camp Cleanup Weekend for May 24th. A film on World Refugee Year will 
shown at the Officers’ conference, 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN HOLDS RECORD CONVENTION 


The Rocky Mountain LL convention was held in Colorado Spring 
Colorado, on December 28th and 29th. The host churches were Fir. 
Lutheran Church of Colorado Springs and Shepherd of the Hills Churcl 
It was the largest gathering of young people in the history of the Syno 
The Rev. Arthur Bauer, newly-elected Executive Secretary of LLA wi 
guest speaker. 

Miss Joan Gilliland, past-president, a student of Wittenberg U., an 
a member of St. Paul’s, Denver, led the convention business sessions. Th 
convention included a tour of the U. S. Air Force Academy. 

The newly-elected officers for the next year are Fred Setzer, Hop 
Pueblo, president; Miss Virginia Brod, Messiah, Denver, vice-president 
Mariya Futchs, St. Paul’s, El Paso, secretary; and Robert Elston, King ¢ 
Glory, Arvada, treasurer. Pastoral advisors are the Rev. Harold Skinne 
Trinity, Canon City, and the Rev. Charles Hoemig of Arvada. 

Fifty leaguers attended from St. Paul’s, Albuquerque. Those comin 
the longest distance were leaguers from Roswell, New Mexico. 


Left to right: Bob Elston, Treasurer; Pastor Harold Skinner, and Pastor Charles Hoemig, 
Advisors; Fred Setzer, President; and Virginia Brod, Vice-President. (Mariya Futchs, 
Secretary, is not shown). 


NEW JERSEY SPARKERS WORK 


Beginning Ferbuary 21st and continuing through March the LL 
“Sparkers” program was carried through. February 12-14 a briefing s 
sion was held for the sixteen participants at St. John’s Lutheran Chur 
in Newark. Church women prepared meals and church families provid 
lodging for the busy Sparkers. The leaguers took part in the Sunday se 
ices of St. John’s. Eight of the group explained the LLA program to 
congregation, while the rest ushered and read the lessons for the day. 
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Briefing sessions included a Recreation workshop conducted by Mr. 
seorge Manos, Secretary of Luther League work for the N.Y.-N.E. synod 
ad workshops on the total league program conducted by the co-chairmen 
f the Sparks Committee, the Rev. Howard Norris of Weehawken and 
{r. Allan Chapman and LLNJ’s president, Fred Berkobin. 


_ Sparkers had 30 congregations on their itineraries. In teams of three, 
1ey visited churches, spoke to the congregation, met with LL execs 
id presented a program to the congregational leagues. 


SCLL OF PACIFIC HAS TOURNAMENT 


The Southern Conference Luther league of the Pacific Synod LL held 
s annual basketball tournament February 11, 12 and 14th in the Mc- 
oughlin Heights Junior High gyms. This Vancouver, Wash., event was 
ablicized and executed by Paul Jessen of Redeemer LL, Portland, Oregon. 


The teams are from the SCLL and are made up of leaguers from their 
spective leagues who have attended 75% of the meetings prior to the 
surnament and who do not play on a school team. In addition to the 
ays’ team, there is also a girls’ game played to give the others a rest be- 
yecn games. 


Following the consolation game and the Championship game the 
50 leaguers who attended the events went to the host church, St. Paul’s 
Vancouver, for the rally and award dinner. Trophies were awarded to 
e first three places: Our Saviour’s LL, Eugene, Ore., first; Epiphany 
L, Portland, Ore., 2nd; and St. Mark’s LL, Salem, Ore., 3rd. A special 
ophy was awarded the girls of Redeemer LL, Portland, who won the 
rls’ game. 


FLASHES FROM LOCAL LEAGUES 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


Augsburg Lutheran Church leaguers elected new officers at their 
e-Lenten retreat in February. Elected were Corinne Brown, presi- 
nt; Betsy Marnt, vice-president; Ruth Hessman, secretary ; Tom 
hes, treasurer; Pastor Ulrich, pastoral advisor; Mr. Goerckerman, 
y advisor. Members at large are Ted Telly, Ralph Hanon, and 
ndra Weis. 

Congratulations go to leaguers Melody Jackson and Tom 
»onsler who were finalists in the National Merit Scholarship tests 
competition with students all over the U.S.A. 
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CULVER CITY, CALIFORNIA 


The following is from a letter from a 
Culver City reporter to Russ Mjolsnes, 
LUTHER LIFE reporter for the Pacific 
Southwest LL: 


“Last month the Senior League of our 
church (Grace, Culver City, California) 
had an ‘African Night.’ To start the eve- 
ning, we had broiled crocodile (pot roast 
for real); left-overs of the Methodist 
Missionaries that visited us recently; and 
juice from the berries of the wild bushes 
that grow in Africa. Our table (consist- 
ing of a wide piece of shelf-paper set on 
the floor) was set with fruit to be eaten 
for dessert set on leaves from an elephant- 
ear plant or something. Also decorating 
the table were the muddy footprints of 
Soko when he tried to escape from our Typical Culver City Native : 


tribesmen. 


“After dinner we had an African worship service followed by ‘Soko of the 
African Bush’ telling us about his life in Africa. Later in the evening, we heard 
stories told by an African Story-Teller. To add interest to the evening, we had 
an African Taboo . . . Each person was given an equal number of glass coasileel 
Each time the word ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ was said, the person saying it forfeited a 
marble to the person it was said to. 
At the end of the evening it was fun 
to see who had lost all his marbles 

. . not mine. : 
“The filmstrip (‘Soko of the Afri- 
can Bush’) was one of the most inter- 
esting I have seen in a long time. If 
you have not yet seen it, make it a 
point to soon.” : 


The Filmstrip “Soko of the 
AFRICAN Bush” is available 


through your S/S _ missions 
secretary. 


Ss League cannibals feast 


EVENT 


LWF EXCHANGE CONTACTS MEET 


National Contact Persons for the 1960 Lutheran Youth Exchange 
let with representatives from the LWF Geneva office December 15-16, 
959 at Hamburg, Germany. 

The Exchange program will involve 60 persons from America and 
5 from other non-European countries. They will form groups of 15 to 
isit Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Holland, Norway and Sweden. 
hey will meet with an equal number of European youth for a Confer- 
nce Camp at Hohensolms, near Wetzler, (Hesse) Germany. Fifty mem- 
ers of the American group will attend the European Ecumenical Youth 
sonference at Lausanne, Switzerland. 

The agenda of the Hamburg meeting included coordination and de- 
riled planning of the Exchange Program and discussion of youth par- 
cipation in the Lutheran World Federation Assembly to be held in 
inland in 1963. 


Shown above are: (from left to right) Miss Merkling, France; Miss Else 
Miller, Bavaria, Germany; Pastor Jobst Besser, Hanover, Germany; Landes- 
jugendpharrer Ernst Glaser, Austria; Pastor Rune Paer Olefsson, Sweden; The 
Rey. Richard Nelson, LWF Geneva, Commission on Stewardship and Congrega- 
tional Life; Landesjugendpharrer Peter Stolt, Hamburg, Germany; Youth Director, 
Pastor George Robertson, USA; Pastor Eero Saarinen, Finland; Miss Ingeborg 
Schneider, LWF Geneva; Mr. Jan Kooiman, Holland. 


LWR SETS SPRING CLOTHING APPEAL 


The week of April 17-24, 1960 has been designated for the annual 
oring Clothing Appeal of Lutheran World Relief. The Rev. Ove R. 
fielsen, assistant executive secretary of the material aid agency, made the 
mnouncement in a letter addressed to pastors of the churches of the 
‘ational Lutheran Council. He urged that during the drive congregations 
especially informed of the great need for blankets in disaster areas 
“ound the world. ‘Emergencies constantly arise which require blankets 
om LWR. Thousands are purchased annually to meet such needs, but 
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there are not sufficient funds to buy the number of blankets necessary,” 
he stated. 

Stressing the need for active participation on the part of Lutheran: 
in the Spring appeal, Mr. Nielsen said: “We cannot justify possession 0} 
unused clothing in our closets while so many people around the worlc 
suffer from exposure. We need to ask ourselves again and again whethei 
all the people of our respective parishes have been led beyond the in: 
herent interests of providing only for themselves and into the stream: 
of compassionate service.” 


NEW YORK TO BE HEADQUARTERS FOR NEW 
LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA 


New York City has been chosen as national headquarters for 
proposed Lutheran body of three million members and its name has beer 
changed to the “Lutheran Church in America.” : 

Representatives of the four bodies engaged in merger negotiation 
voted unanimously here in favor of New York over Chicago as the sit 
for the main offices of the new denomination they hope to establish by 
June of 1962. 

At the same time it was agreed that certain boards, commissions 
auxiliaries and agencies of the merged Church should be located in Phila 
delphia, Chicago and Minneapolis. 

The union negotiators also approved the name ‘Lutheran Church i 
America” as a substitute for their original choice of “Lutheran Eva 
gelical Church in America.” The change was voted by 35 to 10 afte 
more than three hours of discussion. 

Action on headquarters and name was taken here by the Joint Com 
mission on Lutheran Unity, composed of 46 commissioners from th 
United Lutheran Church in America, Augustana Lutheran Church, Fi 
nish Evangelical Lutheran Church or Suomi Synod, and American Eva 
gelical Lutheran Church. 

At a three-day meeting, Feb. 18-20, the JCLU completed work o 
all union documents that will be submitted to this year’s conventions 
the four bodies, including the constitution and by-laws of the new Churc 
and model constitutions for its synods and congregations. A tentative tim 
table sets the target date for the merger as June of 1962. 


EVANGELISM FOR CANADIAN IMMIGRANTS 


A special evangelism program to reach the thousands of Lutherans w 
annually immigrate to Canada from Europe has been approved by the Boar 
of Social Missions of the U.L.C.A. The Rev. Dr. Harold Haas of New Yor 
executive secretary of the board, said $10,000 has been allocated for the fir 
year of the program. : 
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LWF TO STUDY CATHOLICISM 


Relations between the two largest Christian confessions of the west- 
a world—Roman Catholicism and Lutheranism—entered a new phase 
February as the Lutheran World Federation launched its new program 

inter-confessional research with a study of contemporary Catholicism. 

The program was initiated in Copenhagen under the direction of a 
ominent Danish Lutheran theologian, Prof. K. E. Skydsgaard, on leave 
om the local university. 

Marking the event: 

(1) Dr. Skydsgaard made a statement on the Danish radio, explain- 
2 that since neither Roman Catholicism nor Lutheranism was the same 
at the time of their Reformation split, there needs to be a fresh exam- 
ution made of what they have in common and what separates them. 

(2) In Paris, the fortnightly periodical Information Catholiques In- 
nationales published a 3,000-word report of an interview with Professor 
ydsgaard, whom it characterized as “‘one of the great Lutheran special- 
s on Catholicism.” 

(3) In New York, the secretary of the National Lutheran Council's 
sological department declared in a magazine article that the necessity 
- Lutherans of today to keep up what Martin Luther started in the 16th 
atury—theological debate with Roman Catholicism—was the main rea- 
a for the starting of the LWF’s new program. 

The NLC official, the Rev. David Granskou, wrote in the council's 
mthly National Lutheran that while study would have been “unthink- 
¢ a few decades ago,” there is now “a new climate of mutual study 
d conversation between Roman Catholics and Protestants.” 

Professor Skydsgaard told his Danish radio audience that it was 
Tessary to examine the question how Lutheran Christianity of today 
inds with respect to the matters that were established by it at the time 
the Reformation. 

He has made clear also that with respect to modern Roman Catholicism 

intends to examine both its theoretical bases and its practical manifes- 
ions. To this end, he plans to begin his work with a trip through 
athern France, Spain and Italy, including centers dedicated to vener- 
on of the Virgin Mary. 
_ After the results of his initial research have been sifted and or- 
nized, there will be a small conference of Scandinavian theologians 
xt summer to discuss the doctrine of justification fixed by the Roman 
tholic Council of Trent in the mid-16th century. For 1961, a larger 
ernational theological seminar is contemplated. 


WHY NOT GIVE LUTHER LIFE SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR GIFTS?! 
ONLY $2.00 PER YEAR FROM LILA. 
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Church windows are often a very good key to 
the thinking and attitudes of people. « They 
also serve as a handle to their strength and 


weakness in expressing Christian faith. e I re- 
lime 
of 


D : | 
gods patience — 
. 
member a certain good shepherd witless 
which I grew to dislike very much because it 
was so sentimental. e On the other hand, I re- 
call a window with the figure of Christ as 
judge of the world which never failed to alert 
my feelings of awe and the need for a cleans- 
ing within. e Windows can soothe or they can 
awaken. « They can reveal weakness or the 
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an proclaim strength. e One favorite theme in 
‘indows of some years back was the Ascen- 
on. «In most instances, it seems to me, win- 
ows have failed here. « More likely than not, 
1e figure of Christ remains sort of awkwardly 
aspended somewhere between the upper 
‘ame and the sill, with an inadequate fluff of 
coud under his feet and without very much 
eling that he is ever going any higher. « It is 
ard to get a real feeling of “lift” into an Ascen- 


on window, and for a very good reason. « The 


by charles sardeson 
scension is an altogether different sort of 
ring than the many other incidents in Jesus’ 
fe. e It is much more difficult to portray in a 
teral sense than the calling of Peter, or the 
ashing of the disciples’ feet, or the crucifixion. 
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The Ascension marks a brand new moment and dimens‘on in the activity 
of God in the Person of Jesus Christ. 

At this time in God’s purpose when Jesus has ascended, or been taken up, 
or seated at the right hand of the Father, we are no longer dealing with a 
Jesus of history, a person in a place, as we have seen him for the past three 
years. Easter was a miracle that changed everything, and the Ascension is the 
crowning glory of that event. 


this is the age of the Ascension... — 


What we have before us is no longer the Jesus of time and place, but 
the risen, sovereign Lord; glorified; exhalted; Ruler of heaven and earth. Now 
that is pretty much to put successfully into one window. Here to my mind, is. 
the place where the Church could use some really creative and imaginative 
art work. This beaten and bruised and spitefully treated man of sorrows has. 
emerged from the grave as victor over all. But he did not come forth in order 
to make strange and frightening appearances among people, somehow proving 
that He is still very real and close at hand. Christ came forth from the grave 
on Easter so that he could reign, so that He could stand again with God the 
Father, wholly acceptable, (and therein is the hope we have for ourselves 
as Christians) and participate again in the sovereignty of God. 

Maybe the thing to do is to take the first verses of John’s Gospel and 
read them backward to furnish the right setting: The grace and truth which 
men had handled and known on this earth in the everyday flesh of Jesus, 
having completed His task, became once again the Word which was and is 
and ever shall be. Actually, the full impact of Easter is not felt until the 
Ascension. 


THE ASCENSION BRINGS A CHANGE IN TENSE 


When you recite the second article of the Apostle’s creed, you realize the 
importance of the Ascension because it represents a very great change. Every 
one of the other facts recited has to do with some completed action, some- 
thing dated:—conceived, born, suffered, buried, rose. Then comes the wor 
that is the hinge to all the difference. ‘. . . and he ascended into heaven and 
sitteth on the right hand .. .” There is no “‘sat’’ here. It is “‘sitteth.” It is con- 
tinuing. It is how Christ is now. The Christ who took upon him the sin o 
the world, now sits at the right of God, honored and glorified. Here is al 
the fullest hope of our faith, that we, too, shall be glorified, that our past wil 
finally be canceled out by an exalted present. 

The whole ministry of Jesus on earth was pointing toward some fulfillmen 
of that deed which could stand throughout history as the great redemptiv: 
accomplishment of God to be made available to all men forever after. In th 
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uffering, death, and resurrection of Jesus, that act was performed. In the 
iscension we recognize that Christ’s deed, once performed, is now the handle 
9 every man’s destiny. Through what he did once He meets us now. 


THE ASCENSION BRINGS A CHANGE IN HORIZON 


God had a plan for the whole world, for all of history. The work Jesus 
id in one place during those three brief years was of absolute importance to 
30d’s plan. Without that, nothing could be done. But God is now in a position 
» offer the gift of Easter to the whole world and to all generations. You no 
onger have to go to Jerusalem to see Jesus. As a matter of fact, many people 
yho go there today are quite disappointed in what they find, and disturbed 
y the atmosphere. You cannot find Him in Nazareth, nor on a hill by Galilee. 
‘ou may find a “mood” there, but that is all. And even that may depend on 
1e weather and the spring flowers, or on the reflections across the face of 
1€ sea. 

Today, Christ is able to pick up step with people on many roads at once, 
ot only the one to Emmaus. He is able to enter all manner of closed rooms 
ll over the world at once, being present with people who believe in Him 
nd in the Father’s love. That is only possible through the Ascension. In a very 
zal sense, the Ascension not only gives evidence of the glorified body of 
hrist, it also gives an introduction to the glorified horizons of His ministry. 
Jo closed door can keep him out. No number of miles can prevent one from 
ulling out His name, knowing He will hear and come at once. Right now, 
le can: “Say the word only,” to anyone anywhere and bring healing and 
omfort and courage. 


THE ASCENSION BRINGS A CHANGE IN POWER 


I suppose when you look back on it, there was always a certain mystery 
mnnected with Christ's ministries among people. He looked so much like any 
ther man, except for his eyes, perhaps; or the warmth of his voice, or the 
vious patience that accompanied Him into moments when His followers 
ere tired and restless at the end of a hard day, or before the press of many 
‘owds. But People were always left fumbling for explanations when He did 
onderful things. There was always the suggestion of a connection with the 
ower and majesty of God, but it must have been difficult for the average man 
) take hold of it. Again and again, people ‘stood amazed” as they regarded 
hrist at work. 

Now, in the Ascension, the folds of wondering are thrown back, and we 
‘¢ how all heaven and earth stand under His sovereignty. I sometimes wonder 
it is not a whole lot easier to be a Christian today than it was back then. 
or now there are all the centuries of witness to give perspective and con- 
dence. I do not know how easy it would have been to accept this man of 
od if He had just come into town overnight, weary and worn by many 
hard day’s journey. I am certain that those people who dared to hope in 
‘im in those first days must have been a very wonderful and unusual group. 
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This is the magnitude of the Ascension: that Jesus could take a promise 
like: “knock and it shall be opened” and lift it right out of one moment and 
out of the hands of one group and set it down everywhere all at once. The 
Ascension is not so much the picture of one man passing out of sight on a cloud. 
but much more than that, it is a kind of terrific explosion of power which 
came up out of the grave, lingered a moment, and then suddenly broke out 
all across heaven and earth. 


THE ASCENSION OPENS NEW NEEDS FOR WORSHIP 


It is very true that Jesus taught people how to pray even while he wa: 
here on earth. We cannot improve on what He taught, we can only seek te 
understand it better. But there is now a difference. What he once showed 
his disciples in a limited way through his own prayers and communion with 
the Father, has now become much fuller and decidedly more grand through 
His own entrance into the ‘‘fullness of holiness’, carrying His intercessior 
for us into the center of God’s majesty. 

It is quite a stirring thing in Holy week to read the seventeenth chaptel 
Mt. of Olives. They have eaten together and are now treading out into the 
of St. John’s Gospel where Christ and His disciples are on the road out to the 
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ight toward the horrible moment of betrayal when Judas dashes up in a sort 
f breathless anxiety and kisses Jesus, leaving one hand free to grasp the bag 
f silver. In that moment as the drama gathers, Jesus goes quietly, praying all 
ong the way for the disciples with him, and for the larger band of disciples 
ho are to follow. That is a magnificent chapter. But the Ascension makes it 
ally ring with wonder, for the Ascension is the indication that Jesus had 
tied that prayer for us clear through the grave and out into His glory. His 
interceding for us now, not only on a lonely road in the night, but in the 
ull light of holy day! 

Knowing that should make us throw our very best into every moment of 
orship in His name. That should put strength into our knees and high 
jurage into our prayers and a lilt into our spirits. 

Christ may have done wonders after His prayers on a hillside, but just 
ink for a moment what He is willing to do now. The same Jesus who knew 
¢ cross and the tomb, is now carrying our needs on high. 

If you have never memorized the Te Deum, you have missed one of the 
ost wonderful praises in the Church, built on the solid fact of the Ascension. 
isten again to this portion of it: ° 


“When Thou hadst overcome the sharpness of death: 

Thou didst open the kingdom of heaven to all believers. 

Thou sittest at the right hand of God: 

In the glory of the Father .. . 

We therefore pray Thee, help Thy servants: 

Whom Thou hast redeemed with Thy precious blood. 

Make them to be numbered with Thy saints in glory everlasting. 
Day by day we magnify Thee: And we worship Thy Name; 
Ever, world without end.’ 


THE ASCENSION BRINGS IN A NEW SENSE OF TIME 


Right now, ‘The church is united with Christ only in faith and by the 
oly Spirit; it is the interim time between His earthly existence and His 
turn in glory; it is the time of the task of the Church . . . it is the time of 
dd’s patience.’ Thus writes Dr. Karl Barth, noted scholar. The earthly 
inistry of Jesus was a time for gathering and teaching, breaking through 
te and there with a few “pilot projects’’ as we would call them today, when 
e disciples were sent two by two, and when He went about from town to 
wn Himself. 

I am more certain with each passing year that we are not nearly strong 
iced enough in our demand for witness in the Church today. Now there is 
) figure of a man to make up for our inadequacies. At one time when the 
sciples decided to call off a service and send the mothers and their children 
ume for the day, Jesus could speak right out and put a stop to their nonsense. 
Allow the little children to come to me .. .” You can still hear his aroused 
ice cutting through their protests. 
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But now it is all up to us. That is what the Ascension seems to say. Chris 
is ready to equip us, to arm us, to uphold us, to do with us. But He is unabl. 
to move without us. Of course it is a very big US we are talking about. It i 
the whole Church. But the entire Church is actually just one grand-sized con 
gtegation in which every member is accountable. God may be wonderfull 
patient; but He is certainly not asleep. His eyes are wide open. This is the agi 
of the Ascension—between what was and what is to come. . 

The Ascension story in Mark ends with this compelling reminder: “An 
after the Lord was received into heaven . . . they went forth, and preache 
every where, the Lord working with them and confirming the word with sign 
following.” 

For three years the disciples were content to follow Jesus looking on wi 
wonder at all He did. Then, one day, they discovered that people were followin 
them, saying over and again: ““We would see Jesus.” What were they to say 
What are WE to say? Are we to say that He went away? 

By all that is holy, we need to stand just where Peter and John stooce 
when a poor, wretched, lame man raised beseeching eyes toward them at th 
gate of the temple—Peter, looking straight into those troubled eyes, declared 
“Look on us.” “In the name of Jesus Christ arise...” 

Christians today must not be coddled and made over. Christian you 
must be stronger and more convincing than any other youth in the world 
Faith must be clear cut and dynamic. Much more to the point today than an 
anxiety about young people who are not attending Services and Church sch 
and League, is the quality of witness on the part of those who do. 

This is the day of Ascension. This is the time of God’s Patience. Thi 
is the hour of the Church. Jesus Christ is King. 
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LESSON: 2 Kings 2:9-15 or Gen. 5:21-24. EPISTLE: Acts 1:1-11. GOSPEL: Mark 16:14-20. 
HYMNS: SBH 436: Rejoice, the Lord is King!; 431: Crown Him With Many Crowns; 426: A 
Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name. 


PRAYER: O King of Glory, Lord of Hosts, who did this day ascend in triumph far abo 
all heavens: We pray thee leave us not comfortless, but send us the Spirit of Truth, promis 
of the Father; who livest and reignest with the Father and the Spirit, one God, world witho 
end. Amen. 

For discussion have leaguers list on paper or blackboard their own completing word 
phrase for this sentence: ‘This is the Age of . . ./” Then have two or three leaguers su 
marize (don’t read!) the ‘changes’ brought in by the Ascension mentioned in the article. Ho 
can youth make the spirit of the Age of the Ascension felt in our ‘Atomic Age?’ How 
we present the Ascension meaningfully to our modern world? (Modern man will reject t 
picture of Christ suspended ten feet in air. He knows the skies are really filled with sa 
lites.) How can we represent this break-through from the confined and earthly to the u 
versal and glorified? Have leaguers try to draw a picture of the Ascension that would 
meaningful. 
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De 


laska 


. . . Lutheran Student work in a new state 


\ NEW star was recently added to 
the blue field of Old Glory; it 
presents a new state which is bigger 
an Texas, and whose eastern and 
estern boundaries are farther apart 
om each other than the distance be- 
veen the Atlantic and Pacific Sea- 
yards of the mainland of the United 
ates. In the night sky of winter the 
‘orth Star shines down with a special 
gnificance to the inhabitants of this 
‘w state, and the Dipper turns slowly 
its arc directly overhead. The stars, 
in and moon by seasons often pass 
ong low horizons in low arcs. In 
me regions of the state, these may 
sappear for weeks at certain sea- 
ms. By winter the Northern Lights 
cker around all horizons, or flow 
ywn in white rivers overhead, or 
‘sh out with green and red spears 
rusting up from the North Pole 


Region. And there are times when one 
can hear. The Lights sputtering and 
crackling. And there are weeks during 
the summer in the northern portions 
of this state where the sun forgets 
to set, and merely creeps around the 
horizon day after day, rising a little, 
dipping a little. 

This is Alaska, the Great Land, 
whose natives are descendants of un- 
told generations of tribes that have 
made Alaska their home. Geologists 
and anthropologists delving into the 
rich soils of this vast land are con- 
stantly finding artifacts, skeletons, 
ruins of ancient cities, and the natural 
deposits of the centuries as they try 
to piece together something of the 
history of the state’s past. Mammoths, 
frozen and fossilized, as well as other 
animal remains are turned up in many 
quarters. What was in the animal 


by Oliver Everette 
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kingdom seems to have been gigantic, 
including prehistoric bison and beaver. 
Some of the vestiges of the centuries 
have been so well preserved that there 
have been recent instances where men 
have feasted on the mammoth steaks 
that were found in Mother Nature’s 
northern Icebox. 

There is an Alaska of the gold and 
fur sages. There is also a more mod- 
ern version with discoveries of oil, 
gas and coal. There is an Alaska of 
damp seacoasts with its great fisheries, 
and with its sizeable forests. There is 
an Alaska of the inland which is 
largely arid, where the uninhabited 
regions stretch away into vastness of 
tundras and lakes and stunted brush- 
lands. There is an Alaska of native 
Eskimo and Indian villages, and of 
dogs and sleds, of caribou, reindeer, 
bear, moose and wolves, seals and 
walrus. There is an Alaska which rises 
in a fairly modern bustling way into 
cities that are scattered at great dis- 


tances from each other, which cities 
serve as the nerve centers for this vast 
new state. 

Fairbanks is one of such centers. 
The Old is still very much in evidence 
—the New is here also in an increas- 
ing number of new buildings. The 
Old and the New rub shoulders like 
the Eskimo and White Man, the 
Husky and the Cocker Spaniel, all 
fellow citizens. 

A tourist’s impression of Fairbanks 
can easily be colored by the sights 
that he sees as he enters the city via 
the Richardson Highway, for he must 
drive past honky-tonky places, build- 
ings old and shabby. While the City 
Fathers have been trying to lift the 
face of the Old City, no one has 
been able to do much with that area 
which the tourist sees first, and which 
lies outside the present city limits. As 
one reaches the city center, a number 
of new modern buildings jut up above 
buildings ready to be discarded. 


U. OF A’‘S STUDENT UNION BUILDING, CONSTITUTION HALL (Photo by Kunkel) 


THE WORLD-FAMOUS GEOPHYSICAL INSTITUTE AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA 


His eye will be drawn to the wide 
ariety of races represented in the 
opulation that mills around the new 
ederal Building at First and Cush- 
ian. He will see Eskimos, Indians, 
ffexicans, Negroes, Whites, and a 
wltitude of persons showing mixed 
cial backgrounds; for Alaska is also 

melting pot of peoples. He will 
‘e a great number of military per- 
mnel, as Ladd Air Force Base lies 
ist outside the city limits, and the 
ielson Base is only 26 miles away. 
arkas, mukluks, and other native 
jothing are worn alongside the con- 
entional clothing seen anywhere else 

North America. Business and profes- 
onal people, transplanted here from 
il of the States, come and go in the 
ime manner their fellows do else- 
here. 

Lying about 5 miles northwest is 
ollege, Alaska, the site of the State 
iniversity, with an enrolled student 
dy of 819 students, 525 of whom 


are from Alaska itself. Of this student 
body 316 are freshman, and 364 are 
new to the campus; 13 are from for- 
eign countries; 141 are veterans; 126 
are sophomores; 101 are juniors; 95 
are seniors, and 59 are graduate stu- 
dents. There are also 115 special stu- 
dents who are working for no degrees. 
Men students outnumber the women 
545 to 274. The vocational fields are 
led by 154 students preparing for 
engineering; education is second with 
125; business administration ranks 
third with 84 students. 

The world famed Geophysical In- 
stitute is on the campus, to which 
visiting scientists come and go from 
many nations. Much of the world’s 
polar research is carried on through 
this department. While degrees, in- 
cluding the Master’s, are offered in the 
Arts and the Social Science fields, there 
is a tendency to do undergraduate 
work in these fields and to transfer 
Stateside for upper class work at other 
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universities. The result is a perennial 
turn-over in the student body at the 
University of Alaska. 

Students at the University are priv- 
ileged to have on campus one of the 
most fascinating museums found any- 
where. Here they may make the ac- 
quaintance of the stuffed Kodiak Bear 
that in life weighed 1600 pounds, and 
with thé representatives moose, cari- 
bou, walrus, seal, birds of the north, 
all neatly stuffed and tabulated. Mam- 
moth teeth and tusks, mastodon skele- 
tons, giant bison heads and horns, 
anthropological remains of prehistoric 
Americans, artifacts of Alaskan native 
life, geological samples and ores, and 
a multitude of other items are there 
for the seeing. In a fascinating atmos- 
phere, and on a beautiful rolling cam- 
pus, where each year new buildings 
rise, and each year more students come, 
we desire to put the image of Jesus 
Christ before our students. 

Lutheran Student work is in its in- 
fancy at the U. of A. There have been 
periodic attempts to organize an LSA 
on the campus by the Fairbanks Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, but with 


little lasting results. Since Feb. 1, 
1958, the LSA pastor for the campus 
has been the Rev. Oliver Everette, the 
present ELC pastor. During 1958, the 
work which he carried on on the 
campus was largely personal contact 
and conferences with individual stu- 
dents. A very valuable assist in this 
direction was the fact that he was 
teaching three mornings a week on 
campus during the fall semester. In 
the spring of 1959 a number of Bible 
classes were taught on campus for a 
small group of interested students. Last 
fall, in September, a Lutheran Fellow- 
Ship group was formed, which meets 
each week on Wednesday evenings at 
the Student Union Building for Bible 
Study and Discussion. 

During the past year, the Lutheran 
picture in Fairbanks and College has 
been changing. Since its organization 
in 1944, Fairbanks Evangelical Lu- 
theran was the only congregation of 
the Lutheran faith in the area. In the 
fall of 1958, however, the Missouri 
Lutheran Church organized Zion con- 
gregation, of which Omar Stuenkel is 
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vastor. The present Lutheran Fellow- 
hip is jointly sponsored by the two 
xisting congregations. 

At the present moment, the United 
utheran Church has placed a home 
qissionary in the area with the inten- 
ion of organizing a congregation at 
college. Pastor William Slee, who 
ame to Alaska in August from Penn- 
ylvania, is the pastor for this work. 

Miss Marie Munson, a graduate 
saching-assistant at the University, is 
ne faculty advisor for the student 
roup. She is a graduate of Gustavus 
idolphus College. St. Peter, Minne- 
ota, and hails from Balaton in the 
ame state. 

Student attendance has never num- 
ered more than ten at any of the 
veekly meetings to date. One of the 
ontributing factors is that many of 
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our Lutheran students live off campus, 
many are married, many come from 
homes in the Fairbanks area. Such stu- 
dents do not eat at the Student Cafe- 
teria, and since the meetings are just 
after the dinner hour, these students 
are not On campus at that time. There 
is also the press of other campus ac- 
tivities, and conflicts as to time are 
unavoidable. Students attending at 
present are from Ketchikan, Fair- 
banks, Petersburg and Spenard in 
Alaska; and from Minnesota and 
Pennsylvania. 

Though the beginning that has been 
made is little, we must not under- 
value little beginnings. Our prayer is 
that “though the beginnings be little, 
the end may be great,” and especially 
so in the lives touched and guided by 
the grace of Jesus Christ. 
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THAT NEED NOT DIE 


1 remarkable young man who discovers 


a lack of balance in the world .. . 


by Lorraine Hansberry 


At eighteen, Stanley Gleason is a 
remarkable man. From the very 
eginning of his school career, Stan- 
2y’s poor teachers have been, to one 
egree or another, cowed by their in- 
vitable awareness that Stanley Glea- 
on, despite the fact that he has never 
een “in trouble’, constitutes a prob- 
-m to his society by his very exist- 
nce. Like his ancestors, and for rea- 
ons his teachers were never able to 
illy grasp either, Stanley’s presence 
as seemed associated with a peculiar 
ad gravely silly historical angiush 
hich constantly rises up to expose the 
ery institutions of his culture which 
“e supposed to care for and about 
im. 

Starting with the United States Con- 
itution and coming down to the 
ghth grade visit to a museum of 
atural history a few years ago, few 
ungs have jibed in the teaching of 
anley Gleason. For when Stanley 
ood back on his legs and looked up 
the great painted diagram on the 
all of the museum, a caption of 
hich informed him that it was an 
‘planation of the races of man, he 
d not fail to note that someone had 


taken pains to show As “branch’’ sort 
of dropping off somewhere only 
slightly above the apes; while the 
strong main “trunk” pushed on and 
ever upward to where, rather crown- 
ing all the others, stood a figure with 
noticeably uncolored skin. Stanley was 
thirteen then but he did not make a 
fuss because he had given up quarrel- 
ing with the academicians since he 
was seven and had lost the argument 
with his nice teacher from Long 
Island who had honestly seemed to 
believe that “outside toilets’’ were 
things which existed only in the Amer- 
ican rural past. 

It was after the museum that Stan- 
ley developed his way of walking. It 
is a gait made up of the alternation of 
one tautly bent knee and one dragged 
foot which culminate to give him a 
bouncy propulsion through life. There 
is pungent irony in the fact that it 
resembles nothing quite so much as a 
limp. Stanley intends to connote some- 
thing else by the way he walks which, 
though he would never articulate it 
that way, has an organic relationship 
to the lie on the walls of a mighty 
museum. It was during the same 
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period, for instance, that he took to 
wearing his hat or cap pulled down 
deeply in front and his lower jaw a 
little thrust forward—all of which 
gives him an air of determined urgency 
—whether he is going any place or 
not of an afternoon. There is about 
his walk something which suggests 
that, somehow, Stanley knows that his 
ancestors did survive the middle pas- 
sage voyage and that he, for his part, 
has survived a climate which includes 
tuberculosis, rats and some of the most 
insidious hatreds on the face of the 
earth. His bouncy figure seems to be 
an act of defiance; a symbol of almost 
omnipotent awareness that he has 
played a telling trick on somebody by 
sticking it out. It is as if he is saying, 
“Man, I am here!’ 

It is very important to Stanley Glea- 
son that he knows that he is not 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. He knows that 
and the whole world knows that, but 
he is confounded by the fact that the 
rest of the world is less certain that 
he is not Robert Brown or Thomas 
Smith or twenty-million other people. 
Whatever counseling ‘‘for the future” 
that he has been able to glean has come 
from the lips of rather tired people 
who came into /is interviews knowing 
that they would automatically try to 
usher him and every other kid “‘like”’ 
him into life directions designed to 
“do something with’ nine million 
Robert Smiths who would not be wel- 
come in so many industries and pro- 
fessions. Thus, a dim, vague little light 
that once lit up Stanley’s heart when 


he saw a bridge built on television 
has been pummeled into darkness. The 
last dying manifestations of its flicker 
are a certain savoring he still gives 
the word “‘engineer’’ and a worn and 
now seldom looked at stack of Me- 
chanix Illustrated. People who do not 
know him, who, indeed, do not have 
the time to know him, and who do 
not seem to know that the world’s 
most ambitious people come out of the 
slums of the world, have been ap- 
pointed or allowed to summarize his 
problems. 

So, at eighteen. Stanley Gleason is 
a remarkable man. He may be called 
a man because the nature of the life 
which has surrounded him thus far 
has imparted a certain maturity to his 
view of the world. That is to say that 
Stanley has come to assess justice and 
pain and even beauty with a seasoned 
realism that the world tends to find 
heartbreaking in other boys his age in 
other places; but of Stanley it has 
been expected, even demanded. 

He remembers being told, when h 
was twelve, to ‘move on” from unde 
a theatre marque where a cop ha 
ushered his horse in order to get 7 
veiled in black rubber, out of the rain 
Stanley had invoked the ancient cul 
tural habit of pursing his lips befor 
also directing the officer's attention t 
the fact that it was raining. He ha 
also left an unmistakable implicatio 
hanging behind the assertion, whic 
suggested that 4e had no more desir 
to get wet than some old horse. Th 
welting blow which he received acros 


Miss Hansberry wrote the Broadway play “Raisin in the Sun,” winner of the 
Drama Critics’ Award for 1959. This article is reprinted from a supplement of the 
New York TIMES, January 17, 1960, with the permission of the National Urban | 
League. Additional copies of the supplement are available from the National Urban 
League, 14 East 48th Street, New York 17, New York. 
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“Man, I am here!” 


is mouth was not, significantly, the 
att of the incident which stuck in 
is mind. He has more keenly remem- 
ered that he went home and told 
dults who told a good many other 
dults and that there were some letters 
vritten to the local papers which all 
ulminated, finally, in a little editorial 
hich expressed the paper’s satisfac- 
on that the community “needed its 
rotection from hoodlums.” 


It was one of many experiences by 
rhich Stanley came to discover a lack 
f balance in the world and began 
re dropping of illusions along his 
vay. 

Perhaps the fact that there has never 
een any reason for authority to pop 
tanley Gleason across the mouth 
nounts to a cruel paradox which sig- 
ifies one of the dilemmas of his not 
ways coherent society. He does not 
moke marihuana and considers gangs 
tictly an outlet for squares. Conse- 
aentially, pragmatically, he gets less 
tention than those of his contempor- 
‘ies who are in difficulty with society 
ad themselves. And who, of course, 
‘e hardly overattended. As a non- 
eadline maker, Stanley belongs to a 
\ajority whose needs beg for guid- 
ace and opportunity rather than cor- 
‘ction. 


He has found, painfully, that the 
orld outside his ghetto has little rela- 
onship to some of the editorials in 
$s community papers (which he only 
tely reads) which insist that, since 
.¢ day he was born, presumably, 


there has been something wrong with 
him, Otherwise, the editorials say, he 
would just “roll up his sleeves’ and 
“try—simply try to make a signifi- 
cant contribution to the economic de- 
velopment of America.’ They have 
also lost Stanley by using words like 
“imagination” and “industriousness”’ 
as if the mere possession of such 
qualities were equal to the possession 
of capital itself. As for that host of 
glamorous occupations — including 
stock brokerage, diplomatic service 
and architecture—which are paraded 
in feature articles in his favorite 
monthly magazine (which he does 
read regularly) well, Stanley has come 
to regard them as a delightful fantasy 
which he and the magazine share. 
As a part of reality they became 
suspect to him, not because he has or 
ever will read E. Franklin Frazier, 
but because for a long time now they 
have managed to convey the distinct 
impression that among the other in- 
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dustries Negroes have flooded, so to 
speak, is that of the motion pictures. 
But Stanley Gleason knows perfectly 
well that as much as he digs Sidney 
Poitier, he just doesn’t constitute any- 
body’s flood. 

It is a mistake to imply, however, 
that Stanley’s life has been entirely a 
bundle of negatives. That is not so. 
His body, a symphony of youthful 
masculinity at eighteen, has somehow 
escaped the ravages of the ghetto; 
but only escaped, because someone 
has to make up statistics and it could 
have been Stanley. Nor has he gone 
without love, his parents gave him 
and his brothers a great deal, which 
must account for the fact that his 
young face is anything but the mask 
of bitterness it might well be consider- 
ing the sum total of his experiences 
thus far. 


But it is a face that we may look 
out and see from our taxi-cabs on 
our way to 57th Street appointments. 
He will be, like a multitude of other 
dark youths, behind his little dress 
cart, waiting for the lights to change 
at 33rd and Sixth Avenue. A rather 
handsome fellow, American as the 
streets around him, father and son of 
a portion of his culture; a portion 
as rich in imagination and industrious- 
ness as any other. Yet, for one insane 
historical moment, a garment district 
cart pusher is the only place he has 
been able to find in his still racist and 
chaotic social order. The only place 
for one who wanted to “build things.” 

It is a moment which must, before 
the waste is too enormous, be rapidl 
put to death. a 


Photos on pages 24 and 
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IN A RUT 


TWO REVIEWS 


At least three recent movies that have hit neighborhood screens lead 
1e to think that Hollywood is presently in a rut—one subject looms large 
1 Blue Denim, The Best of Everything, and A Summer Place—that of 
re-marital pregnancy. 

The fact is, I don’t quarrel with the theme in itself—the whole subject 
eeds vital Christian thinking these days on the part of young people at 
yhom these movies are obviously aimed, and who obviously will see them 
vyhether anyone likes it or not. 

The thing that disturbs me has been the rotten treatment of the theme 

qat leads, in the least, toward confused thinking and a non-Christian 
2nse of values. 
__ Ul skip Blue Denim, about which I commented in a recent issue {Feb.} 
f LUTHER LIFE and which is the least offender of the three. As to The 
est of Everything, as a movie I’d sum it up in one word: nauseating. 
uggestively advertised as a story of women wanted by executives but 
ot for marriage, the movie tries to deal with significant subjects and 
acceeds only in making them perversely funny. The worst thing about 
ne movie, however, is that it deals very lightly with an “ill-timed” preg- 
ancy, dodging the issue with an appropriately timed miscarriage, and 
larrying off the girl in record time to “live happily ever after!” 

A Summer Place, with highly touted young Sandra Dee and Richard 
gan, pulls off the same “happily ever after” ending, leaving the impression 
iat all things exist for love (it doesn’t mean God’s love either, but rather 
fish, physical love, though I imagine the producer would like viewers 
) think otherwise). This picture is certainly far better than The Best of 
verything, but it leaves one confused at best. Erring parents lead sensible 
uildren into a situation of greatest possible temptation, and then can’t 
¢ why they succumb to their powerful feelings. Then, at the end, all 

forgiven in the standard rosy ending. Young people seeing it are hard 
at to interpret what the movie is saying, but without much stretch of 
qagination it says, “Anything goes if you’re in love.” 

Since the theme in question certainly sells tickets, especially to teen- 
ers, I hope movie makers can come up with an open, realistic, straight- 
ward treatment of the subject, or else give it up as a bad job—that is, 
iless their only goal is box-office profits. 
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“And as men migrated to the east, they found a plain in the land 
of Shinar and settled there. And they said to one another, ‘Come, let us 
make bricks, and burn them thoroughly.’ . . . Then they said, ‘Come, let 
us build ourselves a city, and a tower with its top in the heavens, and 
let us make a name for ourselves, lest we be scattered abroad upon 
the face of the whole earth.’ And the Lord came down fo see the city 
and tower, which the sons of men had built. And the Lord said, .. . 
‘Come, let us go down, and there confuse their language, that they may 
not understand one another's speech.’ So the Lord scattered them abroad 
over the face of all the earth, and they left off building the city.” (Genesis 
11:2-8; RSV) 


by 
Donald 


Bravin 


pets is the story of what happened, 
to a group of men who carefully 
laid out their plans and then set to 
work accomplishing them. It is an im- 
portant story; not just because it comes 
out of the Old Testament. (Many 
would thank that a good reason why it 
isn’t very important—those who think 
the Old Testament to be no more than 
a pleasant collection of fairy tales and 
impossible laws.) Nor is it important 
just because it is ancient history. That 
too would be a dull reason to those 
who haven’t yet learned history’s sys- 
tem of sending warning signals on 
ahead in time. It is an important story 
because it is a section of life cut out 
from history's pages for people of to- 
day to turn over in their hands, ex- 
amine, identify and learn from. 

It is the story of a group of people 
back in ancient Babylon, long before 
Nebuchadnezzar’s hanging gardens 
made that city one of the seven won- 
ders of the world. But that doesn’t 
matter much; you can forget their city 
and century. They might just as well 
have been from Central High, class of 
‘59 or 60. They were a people start- 
ing out on a new segment of life. 
That is what is important. For them 


it was a new existence after what seem- 
ed an eternity of being cooped up in 
old Noah’s floating menagerie. For the 
graduate of last June or next it is a 
new future after what seems an equally 
long eternity of class rooms, ringing 
bells, assignments and teachers who, 
you are certain, have long since for- 
gotten what real life is like. 

There’ wasn’t any haphazard action 
for these fellows of centuries ago. 
They knew what they wanted and care- 
fully drew the road map of how to get 
there. Three ideas held them captive, 
three ideas which sounded so workable 
on commencement day but proved so 
tragic when finally they set out on 
course as charted. That is really what 
makes their story so valuable. If suc- 
cess had been the outcome, their story 
would be just one more tale of city 
planning and group life. But they fail- 
ed—and so will all others if they drive 
their lives according to that ancient 
map. 

“Let us build ourselves a city,” they 
said, “. . . lest we be scattered abroad 
upon the face of the whole earth.” 
That was mistake number one: their 
desire to keep together with their own 


folk and brush off any chance to go 
beyond the city gate. They liked it 
where they were and with whom they 
lived. It was a comfortable sort of life. 
Not easy by a long shot—what with 
building houses and raising crops— 
but comfortable. It was that sort of a 
rut which someone has described as 
no more than a grave open at both 
ends. But they liked it there and had 
no ambition for venturing out to new 
lands where necessity might demand 
making new friends with new customs. 

Suppose, however, that God, who 
had saved them from the hungry flood 
waters, wanted them to live elsewhere. 
What if he had in mind to separate 
one family from another? They hadn’t 
thought much about that possibility 
when they drew up blueprints for 
community life. 

There’s nothing wrong in wanting 
to be part of a group. Heaven knows 
the man who likes to stand alone at 
every step needs a pal who will lead 
him to a psychiatrist. But our longing 
for group activity doesn’t mean that 
we are always capable of choosing the 
right group for ourselves. Many a man 
is watching the world go by beyond 
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lis prison walls because the group he 
hose was the wrong one and he didn’t 
1ave sense enough to move away. 
' God is in all of this somehow. I’m 
onvinced of that. Not just because 
‘oah’s family was saved or the Israel- 
ses led across the wilderness to 
canaan; but because I’ve seen him 
Nove lives around—when they let him 
—and turn them from insignificance 
2 greatness when finally they arrived 
it a new place in life. He’s in it for 
sur sakes, not his, even if we can’t 
vush that idea through our heads at the 
qoment. 
I don’t suppose Jesus was too eager 
2 move on when, as Matthew tells 
*, he “began to show his disciples 
hat he must go to Jerusalem and suffer 
aany things... and be killed, and on 
he third day raised.” But he went, and 
ne cross toward which he walked has 
ince become the greatest rallying point 
‘nown to man. 
I don’t suppose those same disciples 
vere any too eager to wait in Jeru- 
alem, either, after the crucifixion 
then they longed to be back home at 
‘shing boats and other trades. But 
1ey waited as instructed and almost 
rithout warning the Holy Spirit came 
> do far more with them than could 
wer have happened if they had gone 
ack to live where they chose. The 
nen of Babel made a tragic mistake 
1 wanting to determine for themselves 
neir place of residence and activity. 
Mistake number two sounds every 
‘it as up to date: “Let us make a name 
dr ourselves.’ It doesn’t sound so old 
ashioned, now does it? Nor so very 
‘rong, I suppose. Most of us want to 
nake a name for ourselves. It’s the 
smerican way of life—and every 
ther country’s as well. 


Manufacturers place their names in 
prominence on every article leaving 
their plants so that even the steel gird- 
ers spanning a river tell you that a 
certain steel company was honored 
with a contract. The tiniest store hangs 
out its blazing neon sign, and every 
shop owner tries his best to please. 
Advertisers spend millions and com- 
parative shoppers guarantee good qual- 
ity at low prices. This isn’t all a game 
or a way of providing jobs for the un- 
employed. It’s business firms trying to 
make a name for themselves. 

We are all brought up with pretty 
much the same idea. If Mom and Dad 
haven’t pumped it into us, then school 
or friends or outside reading has done 
the task. Seek your fame and fortune! 
has been the cry since man first thought 
he could better himself by secretly 
eating whatever fruit it was in Eve's 
hand. High school honor roll or name 
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in Broadway lights, what’s the differ- 
ence? Both mean the chance to point 
with pride and say, if only to yourself, 
“I’m somebody; there’s my name for 
the world to see!” 

Some of you who just recently laid 
one hand on your diploma are already 
dreaming of the other hand resting on 
the knob of a door which lists your 
name with ‘‘president” or “manager” 
or some degree’s abreviation behind. 
Others of you have called halt to fur- 
ther schooling after graduation and are 
looking ambitiously ahead to being the 
best mechanic in the shop or most 
skillful man on the assembly line. 

I wouldn’t turn the valve on your 
ambition for anything. But let me cau- 
tion you that making a name for your- 
self isn’t the most important thing in 
life. What really matters is whether 
or not you are carrying out God’s will 
—spreading Ais name rather than 
yours. History has long been recording 
men who set out to make a name for 
themselves and did little more than 
disgrace the ones their mothers whis- 
pered above their cribs: Napoleon 
Bonaparte of a century or so ago; 
Adolph Hitler and now a man called 
Kruschchey. On the other hand, his- 
tory has also been posting for our 
examination people who set out to 
serve God and other men and who in 
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the process of so doing unintentionally 
carved their names in glowing letters 
for all posterity to see and honor: 
Louis Pasteur and Jonas Salk, David 
Livingstone and Albert Schweitzer. 
There must have been a tremendous 
crew of builders back in ancient Babel, 
but I’ll venture you can’t name one. 
They weren’t important enough to re- 
cord, the names of those who wanted 
to make a name for themselves. But 
the 12 men who sat in an upper room 
in Jerusalem and then went out to 
publicize God’s name will never be 
forgotten. Every one of you recognizes 
names like Peter, John and Thomas; 
Matthew, Andrew and James. ‘“The 
man who tries to save his life will lose 
it,” warned Jesus; “it is the man who 
loses his life for my sake and the Gos- 
pel’s who will save it. What good can 
it do a man to gain the whole world 
at the price of his own soul? What 
can a man offer to buy back his soul 
once he has lost it?’”’ (Phillips). 
But the men of Babel wanted to 
make a name for themselves. That was 
tragic mistake number two. And here 
is number three: they wanted to climb 
into God’s place. “Let us build our- 
selves a city,’ they said; and as if that 
wasn't enough they added, almost as 
an after thought, “and a tower with 
its top in the heavens.” : 
It’s a common enough goal among 
men and women, this desire to make 
to make ourselves equal with God. We 
begin to think we are as powerful as 
he and have no need for him to make 
straight the bumpy roads of life. We 
begin to think we know as much as he 
does—or at least we can, if we are 
willing to work at it. Here we are with 
this current stress on science. You'd 
think that all God’s mysteries were 


bout to fall out from behind the cur- 
ain, to read some books and speeches. 

an appears convinced that he need 
o only a few miles farther up to meet 
30d head on and wrest from him the 
crets of life. Who is God, seems to 
e the question, that he dare hold from 
s any knowledge or power? As if man 

n ever sit on God's throne or rule 

preme! 

Those disciples back in old Jeru- 
alem had a different thought on the 
ubject. They brought themselves to- 
ether according to orders and waited 
atiently for God to make his visit. 
“hey knew him too well to think they 
ould climb toward him. Either they 
yaited for his approach or they would 
ever meet. So they waited, according 
9 Luke’s report, and when finally God 
ame he filled them with a new sort 
f power so that he could do great 
rings through them. 

It’s a shame those men of Babel 
adn’t sense enough to know that no 
ywer is tall enough to take man to 
30d’s dwelling place. You and I will 
ave ourselves a good many heartaches 
> we recognize right now that God is 
eater than we are and that no amount 
f wishing or building will make us 
is equal. The psalmist put it well, 
Even before a word is on my tongue, 
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lo, O Lord, thou knowest it altogether 
. . . Such knowledge is too wonderful 
for me; it is high, I cannot attain it.” 
God can lift us up as high as he 
chooses, but you and I will never climb 
to his height by ourselves. 

Those men of Babel meant well. 
They wanted no more than most of us 
want: a comfortable place in life with 
our own friends; enough fame to get 
into the local paper with our achieve- 
ments; and a sense of knowledge and 
power. They might have had it, too, 
except that all was against them from 
the start when they set out forgetting 
God might have other plans. 

And so we read by way of conclu- 
sion, “The Lord scattered them abroad 
from there over the face of all the 
earth, and they left off building the 
city.”” Just what they didn’t want hap- 
pened anyway. It always does when 
God is left out. 


Read for Scripture passages Gen, 11:28 
and Acts 2:1-21. Remember that these two 
accounts ‘go together.’ The one describes 
the Old Testament writers interpretation of 
the fall of society as a whole (this comes 
after the fall of Adam and Eve), while the 
other reminds us that all men are brought 
together through the love of Christ and the 
sending of the Holy Spirit. Man didn’t have 
anything to do with this. This is God’s do- 
ing. Discuss the three ‘mistakes’ mentioned 
in the article and list ways youth make these 
mistakes and how they can avoid them. 
Read Isaiah 40 responsively for closing de- 
votions. 


SEE 
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by Walter Leibrecht 


The First of Two Articles on Christian Unity. 
The Second Will Appear in the June LUTHER LIFE. 


FEW years ago in 1954, representatives from the churches all over the 
4 world gathered for the Second Assembly of the World Council of Churches 
Evanston, Illinois. There were the priests from the Eastern Orthodox Church 
id the Coptics in their long black gowns—the bishops from England and the 
aldensian ministers from Italy—the representatives of the younger churches 
m Africa and Asia and those from the churches behind the Iron Curtain 
id leaders of our own Lutheran churches from all over the world. 

I quite vividly remember one particular, small but significant incident at 

e time of the Assembly. Bishop Bergrav, the Lutheran primate of Norway, 
ent to an Episcopal communion service in Evanston. He caused quite a bit of 
sturbance among us—the other Lutherans present at that great conference. 
ing asked, however, why he went to an Episcopal communion service, Bishop 
tgrav, with a twinkle in his eye, gave a disturbing answer. He said, ‘I did 
t go to the Episcopal communion table. I went to the table of the Lord in 
Episcopal Church.” And he added, “And mind you, my Lutheran Brethren, 
‘en we Lutherans are only guests at the Lord’s table.” 
_ Not the imptessive fact that Christians from all the world and from almost 
{ the churches had gathered in Evanston in this most colorful assembly—not 
is fact moved me as much toward a real understanding of what Christian 
ity can mean as these words of Bishop Bergrav in which he made it so pre- 
sely clear that none of us can claim to possess Christ in any exclusive way— 
at Christ is and remains the head of the Church and that we are his church 
ly if his word and spirit become truly incarnate in our life—in our personal 
‘e as well as in our life as church. 

When anybody mentions the word ‘church’, what is your mental image ? 
© you see your own local church to which you belong—the sanctuary, the 
ace of Sunday school worship? Or are you inclined to think of the denomina- 
on with its synod headquarters in some far away city? Or do you actually en- 
sage for a moment all those millions of Lutherans dispersed all over the 
rth—the Lutherans under the bishops, high church, statehood and all in 
andinavia, or the German Lutherans or those in Hungary? Do you think of 
le sum total of all the Lutheran synods in the United States—be they of 
orwegian, Slovak, Danish or Swedish origin? Or do you, when the word 
urch is mentioned think even of all the Christians in all the world, or for 
at matter, of all the Christians in your own town? For some the word ‘church’ 
associated with a prayer meeting; in a store front church; for some it con- 
tes the century old liturgy celebrated in a cathedral. Some identify a church 
‘th an ecclesiastical institution and some think it a mystery which will never 
ally manifest itself in any human form and thus will stay invisible. 

At our confirmation we promise to be loyal to Christ and his church. But 
aich is Christ’s church to which we owe loyalty? This is certainly not an easy 
estion, but let us make an effort to find the answer. 
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First, I would say, we are loyal to our local congregation—the church 
which we found the living God—the church in which others told us ab 
Christ and maybe told us so for the first time—the church in which we exp 
enced what true Christian fellowship can mean and in which we and our frie 
gather in worship to hear God’s word and receive his sacrament and are t 
filled with strength and courage for our life and work. If we are Christi 
there must be some place in our lives where we can serve the church of Ch 
concretely, locally. This is most likely in our congregation. All our words 
which we witness to the universal reality of Christ’s church—all our statem 
about the ‘world-church’ will be meaningless unless we serve this church devo’ 
in one particular place. It is likewise true that only a person whose Chris 
love for his neighbor expresses itself in some very concrete way through 
right word and action to one person really in need of such, only this per 
can meaningfully speak of the love for a/] men. The man who enthusiastic 
talks about the love to mankind in general but does not really love some spe 
neighbor in a very concrete way will convince nobody of his high ideals. 

As Lutherans, however, we know that such love and devotion which 
express in work and worship in our local church cannot be merely fixed on 
local congregation, but that we are here locally serving the greater chu 
The realm of Christ’s grace is wider than any one local congregation. You : 
have lived in various towns, and after a move with your family from one tk 
to another, you might have found a new spiritual home in a new Lutheran « 
gregation. And even without ever leaving your own town you certainly I 
found out that there are Lutheran churches in most towns all over the w 
and that these congregations belong to synods; and that these various syr 
are all part of our great Lutheran tradition. Is then, you may ask, the Luth 
Church—the Lutheran Church at large—that to which my real loyalty or 
to be devoted ? 


WE MUST BE LOYAL TO OUR OWN TASK 

Indeed, a part of the loyalty to the church of Christ is loyalty to 
own Lutheran tradition. First of all I would say that such loyalty expresse 
self in a sincere desire and real effort to find out what the Lutheran tradi 
really stands for and what we, as Lutherans, believe. Those Lutherans who |} 
really given thought to their own tradition and to their faith who have deci 
to stay with it, have come to the conclusion that God has chosen this church 
a very particular task—to bear clear witness to Christ, in whom God's ¢ 
passion and love to mankind was revealed. They feel that God has entru 
this church with a tremendous task—the task of reformation, not only in the 
but in the present as well. 

The Reformation did not start off with the invention of some new 
trines. On this you cannot build a church. The Reformation began with a 
vision of what Christ wants his church to be. Further, Luther did not g 
a group of people to separate themselves from the rest of Christianity—to 
to be reformed—and thereafter to live in secluded righteousness as some 
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smnant. Luther did not found a sect. But he was deeply concerned with the 
formation of the whole church. Therefore, the Lutheran Church by its very 
isk, the Reformation—renewal of the churches according to the will of Christ, 

linked to the totality of Christianity and cannot seek some secure isolation 
om the rest of the Christian churches. To be in lively discussion with the 
ther Christian churches is important and essential for the Lutheran Church. 
we, as Lutherans, have much to learn from other Christian traditions, thus 
e have to contribute to them our deep concern for renewal of the church, 
=cause Only a church in repentance and a church in renewal can be truly God’s 
istrument. 


Luther felt very strongly that all churchly organizations have the tendency 
» identify themselves, their own organizations, with the One Holy Church of 
hrist. It was this confusion between the human and divine in the church 
hich, to Luther, gave rise to the pious self righteousness and moral deteriora- 
on in the Roman church of his time. The Roman church had identified its own 
ierarchy, confessions, and law with Christ and his church. They had claimed 
tat which was really human to be infallible and divine. Luther declared at the 
mous Leipzig disputation that the official councils of the church—the Pope 
ad the confessions—are human and therefore can err. This, for Rome, was 
tolerable heresy. But no particular tradition, no particular statement made by 
uy official church council (and thus, of course, includes the Lutherans as well) 
n claim to be infallible. All statements and confessions, be they Catholic, 
itheran or Orthodox, have, according to the reformers, to be subjected to the 
gorous critique of Scripture. Luther never denied that Christ was active in the 
oman church, He never denied that the church of Rome in this sense was de- 
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rived from Christ's church. And yet through the pretentious and self rightec 
ness of the Roman hierarchy and organization which tended to become the g 
of devotions themselves, the church of Christ was often more hidden than 
vealed. The church of Rome was no longer truly a servant of Christ but | 
usurped Christ’s place. The Reformation for Luther was necessary and ine 
able so that the aman side of the church would be more humble, more inst 
mental in making the true church transparent as the body of Christ, be 
called such in the New Testament. Most deeply it was the vision of the t 
and whole church of Christ as Luther found it in the New Testament wh 
moved him to protest against the ecclesiastical institutions of the Roman chu 
and any church, if these institutions became carried away by an undue sense 
self importance. For him the glory, the power of the church of Rome \ 
hiding Christ, the true head of the church. 


THE CHURCH IS THE RESULT OF GOD’S INITIATIVE 


When we read in the New Testament, we discover that Christ's chu 
came truly into existence at the day of Pentecost. The church was not voted i 
existence by a committee of people who decided to organize themselves 
the basis of common interest and background. No, not at all. The church 
came a reality among us when the hearts and minds of people from most « 
ferent races and classes and nations and religions were grasped and overco 
by the power of the Holy Spirit. Thus, as the result of God's calling, the t 
church of Christ cuts across all the border lines of human division which 
have erected. As the event of Pentecost so clearly shows, the church is 
result of God’s initiative—of his choosing. That is what the word ‘chur 
means. It is derived from the word “‘ecclesia’ in the New Testament, < 
‘ecclesia’ means to be the people who are chosen and gathered by God. - 
cause it is God himself in Christ who calls people to be his church, there | 
be only One Holy Church as the New Testament emphasizes again and ag: 
They are one with one another because God has chosen them. This is w 
Luther had emphasized—this is what the few words of Bishop Bergray at 
Evanston conference made so lucid. The church is given with God's initiat 
and it is to his initiative—to his work and to his sacrament—that we respc 
as human beings with our human answer in liturgy, confession, orders < 
organizational forms. It is not in its God-giveness, its divine foundation, | 
in our human response to this divine initiative that as Christians we are « 
united. Therefore, only by directing our whole attention to the divine ori 
of the church, her true nature, can we hope to gain unity again with one anotk 


Insofar as the church is our answer to God’s need and choosing, the chu 
is human, Luther was not an irresponsible spiritualist. He took the task 
organization and church order very seriously himself. In fact, it was in t 
work of providing order and avoiding anarchy in the churches that most 
his time was spent. But nevertheless he was all the time keenly aware of 
basic ecclesiastical temptation of falling in love again with our own organi 
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on—with the outer forms and statistics of our denominations and synods and 
urches. He knew that we can get so involved in the church of man that we 
lose the vision of the church of Christ. Luther, in his time, was much dis- 
bed about this fact that if people used the word ‘church’ they see the image 
a human institution rather than the divine action in Christ’s choosing his 
ople and making them his church. Therefore, Luther even called the word 
urch ‘an obscure and ambiguous term’ and he preferred to translate the bibli- 
I term ‘ecclesia’ with ‘the people of God’ or with the word ‘Christianity.’ 

When we speak, then, of our loyalty to the church we recognize that real 
alty to our local congregation and for our Lutheran tradition—that means to 
f specific task as denomination within the church—is an important part of 
t loyalty to Christ and his church. This loyalty is part of our response, our 
man response, in gratitude and obedience and faithfulness to the great deed 
God by which he established his church. But our ultimate loyalty must be 
ected to Christ himself and his universal church. Only then does our loyalty 
the local church and to our particular tradition make sense, namely as part 
our full and loyal response to the mystery of the church which Christ has 
ablished among us. 


> 

__ If we do not see beyond the horizon of our own local church and if we 
“not see beyond the horizon of our synods or denomination, then we easily 
| into some complacent mood in which we merely congratulate one another 
* our tremendous achievements, our rising prestige and influence as a de- 

ination, Then we are tempted to reflect with pride upon owrselves as the 
arch where we settle down and make peace with the world, forgetting how 
‘ short we have fallen in really approximating Christ’s will for his church. 


It was the vision of the reality of the church of Christ—of what he wanted 
‘ people to be—which brought the churches at the time of the Reformation 
0 motion—into a motion of renewal. Wherever today this vision of the 
lity of Christ’s church become vividly real again, the church, as far as it is 
auman institution, has to repent and make itself ready to serve more fully the 
lity which is greater than itself. This, for us today, means that if we are true 
herans we had better write the word ‘Lutheran’ in very small letters but 
Reord ‘Christ’ in very large letters. Luther himself implored his followers 
ver to call themselves Lutherans because he feared they might make out of 
ir special concern a cause of pride, self righteousness and complacency. We 
a that we Lutherans have often fallen prey to this temptation and do so 
i and again, as have all other Christian denominations. It is a great thing, 
refore, that in our time through the ecumenical movement the vision of 
tist’s church comes again truly into focus, and that stirred by this vision, 
itches are starting again to move, thinking more about the church of Christ 
1 thinking less about themselves as denominations. Realizing at the table of 
Lord they are all guests, they more truly glory in the reality of Christ who 
ne is and remains the head of his church. 


PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS FOR THIS ARTICLE ARE ON PAGE 49 
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REFLECTIONS 
FROM A 


BIASED MAN 


by Edward P. Morgan 


. . . on the Chessman case 


Tes is to state to whom it*may 
concern that the following te- 
flections come from a biased man. I 
have never believed in capital punish- 
ment. To me this act is vivid, gruesome 
evidence of the failure of society to 
face up to its own weaknesses, a te- 
minder of how tightly we are tethered 
still to the primitive law of ‘‘an eye 
for an eye, a tooth for a tooth.” 

Let us be honest and admit that the 
basic motivation for the death penalty 
is vengeance. We try to dilute the acid 
bite of conscience with the watery 
justification that we are not merely 
punishing one criminal but deterring 
others by such a drastic warning. Yet 
we have the testimony of statistics and 
the experienced judgment of experts to 
prove that this reasoning simply does 
not work out to be so. ‘The people of 
a state kill a man,’ Clarence Darrow 
said, ‘‘because he killed someone else 
—that is all—without the slightest 
logic, without the slightest application 
to life, simply from anger, nothing 
else.” And the late Warden Lewis E. 
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Lawes of Sing Sing noted that of al 
criminals the murderer is the least like 
ly to be affected by fear of death o 
any punishment. Over the years, on 
sociological study found, the. homicid 
rate has been highest in the South an 
lowest in New England, with no rela 
tionship to the frequency with whic 
the death penalty was applied. : 
On the whole, we are less unco 
fortable over executing an enemy on 
a friend, less hesitant to do away wi 
an object of hatred than one of lov 
Even in Mississippi the lynching of 
Negro would be the murder of a whi 
man. This human bent, to paraphra 
George Orwell, to dispense equ 
justice but to make it more equal f 
some than for others, is one of t 
root complications of California 
cause celebre, the case of Caryl Ches. 
man. Would there be such a proble: 
over his fate if he had simply kill 
somebody instead of indulging in oth 
crimes of violence and perversion a 
being, in the bargain, such a loat 
somely arrogant social misfit ? 


chessman, by shrewdly succeeding 
stay alive on death row for 12 
ts, has had the effrontery to con- 
nt us with the failure of a legal 
em. “His guilt,” writes the New 
yublic’s satdonically brilliant col- 
nist, T.R.B., “really is that he has 
im unpatriotic; he has made Ameri- 
ridiculous.” 


3ut the issue of capital punishment 
mains and though Chessman _ has 
de it more maddeningly difficult for 
California legislature to deal with, 
vernor Edmund G. Brown, with 
orgivable courage, insists that it be 
It with. . . . in Sacramento he 
ed the legislature to abolish the 
th penalty because it has been a 
oss failure.” “It is invoked too ran- 
aly, too irreguarly, too unpredict- 
y and too tardily,’ he said, “To 
defended as an effective warning 
wrongdoers. . . . Beyond its horror 
_ incivility it has neither protected 
innocent nor deterred the wicked. 
. No matter how effective and fair 
death penalty may seem in theory,” 
governor declared with disconcert- 
candor, “in actual practice .. . it 
rimarily inflicted on the weak, the 
it, the ignorant and racial minor- 
itrange words, these, coming from 
‘olitician with possibly wider am- 
ons than just California’s favorite 
candidacy at Los Angeles for he 
taking the unpopular side of a 
chy issue and facing, in advance, 
hostility of his legislature on it. 
his words were uttered too on the 
is of more than a decade of experi- 


ence with law enforcement including 
the roles of district attorney and at- 
torney general. 

More often than not it becomes the 
hardest task in the world to do the 
right thing. The sun has never shone 
on a society in which some person of 
responsibility has not one day com- 
promised with his conscience—and I 
would presume that this has happened 
on occasion to Pat Brown, as with the 
rest of us. But it does not appear to 
have happened on this occasion and I 
propose to salute his position as one of 
courage and as a heartening reminder 
that there are ways to handle impor- 
tant public issues besides backing away 
from them. 


THE ARTICLE 

“THE ARTIFICIAL BARRIER,” 
WHICH APPEARED IN THE 
APRIL ISSUE OF LUTHER LIFE 
IS ONE OF A SERIES OF 
LECTURES ON THE RACE 


PROBLEM IN THE CHURCH 
NOW AVAILABLE FROM THE 
LUTHERAN HUMAN 
RELATIONS ASSOCIATION, 
VALPARAISO, INDIANA. 


Excerpt from a broadcast by Edward P. Morgan, Washington Commentator, 


American Broadcasting Company 
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by Winston Bon 


Were Princess Margaret visited British Guiana in 1958, six boy 
and girls were among the favoured few who were personal 
presented to her. These boys and girls consisted of an Aboriginal India 
a Chinese, and East Indian, a European, a Negro and a Portuguese; th 
were presented to the Princess as representatives of the six peoples 
British Guiana. 

History has blessed this small country, only half a million in pop 
lation, with peoples from a variety of backgrounds. When the Europe 
settlers came, they met the Aboriginal Indians who refused to be draft 
into cultivating the land for the new-comers. Instead they retreated in 
the forests leaving the settlers to find labour elsewhere. Consequentl 
African slaves were brought in. They solved the problem for over t 
hundred years until the abolition of slavery, when, because of the resulta 
shortage of man-power on the sugar estates, new sources of labour h 
to be sought. First the settlers turned to Portugal, bringing in la 
under contract, but soon this source proved unsatisfactory, and the resul 
of bringing in Chinese labour were no better. Finally, satisfactory resul 
were achieved when they turned to India and brought in a number of m 
and their families as hired workers. In this manner, history has contriv: 
to make British Guiana the cosmopolitan country it is today. 

As is to be expected, each ethnic group brought along its o 
customs and heritage. Most important of all it brought its own religi 
or religions. The Europeans brought Christianity, the Africans, the 
varied cults, the Chinese, Buddhism and ancestor worship, and the E 
Indians, Hinduism and Mohammedanism. The most noteworthy of t 
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iguers in B. G. reach out to 


n-Christians . .. what can we do? 


Christian religions to survive are the ones brought by the people 
> came from India, Hinduism and Mohammedanism. They are note- 
thy because they still command a following second only to Christi- 
y. This is better understood when it is recognized that the largest 
these ethnic groups are the East Indians who constitute over forty 
cent of the population. In other words, the ancestors of over forty 
cent of the population were either Hindus or Mohammedans. 

It is a great credit to the work of missionaries and of numerous 
oted Guianese Christians that many of these people now embrace 
‘istianity. 

The Lutheran Church has played and is still playing a significant 
t in bringing these people to a personal knowledge of Christ’s saving 
ver. One of the most important channels through which she accom- 
hes this is the Luther League. 

Luther Leagues exist in most of the Lutheran congregations, and 
nsor vigorous programs for the moral, mental, physical and spiritual 
wth of the young people of the congregation. Their activities include 
lle studies, lectures, debates, dramatic presentations and games such 
volley ball and table tennis. 

At school and at play these young people make contact with their 
-Christian friends, many of whom are no longer active in their 
estral religions. Invariably these non-Christian young people become 
te that the Luther League exists and their curiosity is aroused as to 
it goes on at these meetings. After some explanation by the Luther 
guer, the non-Christian may be asked, ‘Won't you like to come and 
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see what we do at League?” As would be expected, he or she is usually 
hesitant to accept this invitation, probably for one or more of several 
reasons. In the first place, he may have thought that only Christians could 
attend and become members of the organization. Then, when this is 
clarified, he has still to wrestle with the fear of being in a strange place 
with persons of a different religion, not to mention the fear of stepping 
out of the religious confines of his own family. 

There have been numerous examples of persons who have been 
told by their parents that they would not be permitted to return to their 
homes if they so much as attended Luther League, not to say what would 
happen if they became Christians. Take the case of a Mohammedan boy 
who, though refused permission to attend Luther League, persisted in 
attending. But never did become a member of the Christian Church 
because of the severity of the threats of his father who was a Moham- 
medan priest. There was a Hindu boy, on the other hand, who even 
defied threats in order to attend Luther League, enduring being put out 
of his home to become a Christian, and, eventually, a worker in the 
Church. 

Very often, however, the problem of parental objection does not 
appear in the beginning, so that this constitutes no immediate set-back 
for the non-Christian who has just been invited to Luther League. The 
other fears are the ones that loom large. But soon, these fears too are 
lessened, especially when he learns that he can become a full participant 
in the activities of the Luther League by becoming an assoc/ate member, 
and that this would not in any way obligate him to become a Christian 
or even to attend church services. As far as acceptance is concerned, he 
is usually convinced that this would constitute no problem after he is 
told of the large number of his friends, both Christian and non-Christian, 
who are members. 
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Fearfully, he attends his first meeting, and the next and the next, 
and in the process discovers that he is fully accepted. In addition, he 
enjoys playing games with the group, and listening to talks on things 
of every-day interest; he receives special joy from his own participation 
in debates and other activities. But most of all, from the Bible studies 
and other religious topics, he begins to learn more about Christianity, 
to receive deeper insights into its meaning, and to observe its effect on 
the lives of his friends. Perhaps he is particularly impressed by the 
manner in which Christianity is manifested in the life of a certain leader, 
or the Pastor. 


He is therefore particularly receptive when one day his friend asks 
him to attend a service—perhaps on a special occasion such as. Easter. 
Before long he is attending Church regularly and is enrolled in the 
Pastor's class for instruction prior to baptism and reception into the 
Body of Christ. The Hindu boy who became a worker in the Church 
is an example of one such conversion. Another example is in the con- 
version of a Hindu boy who is now the acting President of the Synodical 
Luther League in British Guiana. 


Unfortunately, many never reach the stage where they are willing 
to make public confession of their faith in Christ as their personal 
Saviour. Because we are individuals, this may be due to a variety of 
factors, but we ought not to lose sight of the fact that a great deal of 
the blame falls upon the witness presented by Christians, the Luther 
Leaguers themselves, whose witness, on so many occasions, falls short 
of what it could and should be. 


Opportunities in North America 


Leaguers in North America have a similar opportunity to influence 
other young people into leading fruitful Christian lives. Your greatest 
single non-Christian religion would probably be Judaism, and most of 
you would have had the opportunity to make contact with Jews at school. 
Jews, however, prove very difficult to win into the Church. This may be 
because Jewish children receive prolonged instruction in the synagogue 
not only in the language and the Law, but also to some extent in the 
theology of Judaism. 


It is not an easy task to get someone who is a firm adherent to a 
religion to attend the meeting of a Christian group such as the Luther 
League. This reminds us of the difficulty Christ encountered from the 
Pharisees. It is no easier to attract someone who has had contact with 
religion and thinks that he has solved his problem of religion by agnos- 
‘ticism or some sort of half-consent, as is evident in the case of so many 
so-called ‘intellectuals’ and liberal Jews. 


This makes it very difficult to bring the Jew to a personal knowledge 
of Christ as Saviour of the world. This does not, however, remove from 
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Leaguers the obligation to exert every effort to bring him into their 
fellowship, and then, in Christian love and understanding, to share with 
him the ‘Good News.’ 

But if Jews are difficult to bring into the Luther League, there is 
another group which is ripe for this type of evangelistic work. They are 
the unchurched. I am referring to that group of persons whose parents 
or grandparents had been Christians, but who no longer have any church 
affiliation because of the design or neglect of their parents, or themselves. 

During this past summer, I was riding through the United States 
in 2 bus and met a ten year-old boy with whom I quickly made friends. 
He was travelling with his mother and another brother a year or two 
younger. After a few minutes he asked me what work I was doing, to 
which I replied that I was going to become a pastor. Thereupon I asked 
him what Sunday School he attended. He replied that he used to attend 
one some time ago, but that his mother did not like him to do so, and 
had stopped him from attending. 

I have no way of knowing just how many boys and girls there are 
who must have grown up in the manner this boy will, in all probability, 
grow, but I am sure that very few communities are devoid of them. 

Boys and girls like this one, unless their minds have already been 
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seriously poisoned by their parents or friends, would be extremely well 
disposed to accepting the type of fellowship which the Luther League 
can offer; and, if they are accepted by members of the League in genuine 
love, and are kept interested by absorbing topics, they may go on to 
acknowledge faith in Christ. 

Why is there not more of this spirit of evangelism among North 
American Luther Leaguers? Frankly, I do not know the answer; I do 
not know enough about Luther League life in North America to give 
the answer. 

Could it be that Christianity is taken so much for granted that 
Leaguers fail to grasp the full meaning of Christ's command to take 
the Gospel to a// men? Perhaps, since North America is thought of as 
a “Christian” country, persons within religious minorities and others who 
are not Christians are looked down upon and shunned, rather than loved 
with a Christ-centered concern for their salvation. 

Perhaps, you know of some such person. Invite him to your Luther 
League meeting and with the other members of your League support 
him through the process of coming to know personally what is the 
Christian faith. You may help produce a faithful Luther Leaguer, maybe 
a faithful church-member, maybe a devoted Christian leader. 


~ 


Make sure that every leaguer has an opportunity to read this report from British 
iana by a B.G. seminary student now studying in Canada. Take a good look at your 
gue’s evangelism program. Do you just want lots of new members? Why? What will our 
tives be, if we are really Christians? What groups of young people are there in your 
amunity to whom you can carry the news of Christ? Discuss how the B.G. leagues en- 
rage non-Christians and the unchurched to come and see if you can apply what you 
rn to your league’s program. What is our responsibility to the Jews? What are some of 

ways youth can witness for Christ? Does everyone’s right to choose his own belief 
an that we should not preach Christ to anyone who believes in another god or belongs 


ia non-Christian group? 
(PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS FOR THE ARTICLE ENDING ON PAGE 41) 


Before the program, have one or two leaguers summarize the thoughts in this article 
ishort paragraphs or by underlining significant sentences. Have leaguers describe what 
y think of when the word church is mentioned. Then discuss how our loyalty to Chrisi 
olves our loyalty to our Lutheran tradition. What is the task of the church of the refor- 
tion? What in our own Lutheran church needs reforming? Did the reformers invent new 
\trines? Does the Holy Spirit work in the Roman Catholic Church? Who started the 
uch? When? (be carefull) What happens when we think of the church as just another 
anization competing for our time? How can we work to gain a vision of the reality 
the Church of Christ? 
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WORD 
OF THE 
M ONTH Redeemer 


This is the fourth in a series on important biblical words and ideas. Be sure to check 
the Scripture references mentioned. Studies of all these words—some familiar, some 
new to leaguers—are prepared by Dr. Victor R. Gold of the Pacific Lutheran Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


F'” words are more important in Christian theology than the familiz 
Redeemer. Quite understandably we have associated it primarily with th 
New Testament testimony describing the significance of God’s act of redemy 
tion accomplished through Jesus, so that Jesus, God’s Son, is our Redeeme 
In Christian theology whole schools of thought have arisen in which varior 
explanations of the way in which this redemption.was accomplished, the exter 
of the applicability of this redemption, and other aspects of this central doctrin 
are discussed—though the net result is usually the same. 

The purpose of such discussion—and of this word study—is to bette 
understand what is meant by “redeemer’’ and “redemption.” This doctrin 
played an important role in the discussions of the Reformation period. For u 
the most familiar presentation of it is probably that in Luther's Small Cate 
chism in which the second article of the Apostles’ Creed, which describes Jesu: 
acts, is entitled “Of Redemption.” 

While we customarily think of the idea in its New Testament conte 
reference to any concordance of the English Bible will show that ‘“redeeme 
and “redemption” occur frequently in the Old Testament. In fact, from poi 
of view of statistics alone, the Old Testament has the edge by about eight 
one! Though in the Old Testament there is not even an implied reference 
Jesus as the Redeemer, a survey of Old Testament usages will help us to bett 
understand what is meant by the terms in the New Testament. 

In the previous word studies, we have been able to limit our survey to j 
one word, but this time we must discuss at least two. The Biblical translat 
use the words “redeem,” ‘“redeemer,” and “redemption” to translate vario 
forms of the Hebrew words padah (pah-dah) and ga’al (gah-ahl). The fi 
word means “to ransom;” the second means “to buy back, to deliver, to aven, 
to defend, to vindicate.” 

Padah is used for the payment of ransom to deliver someone from anothe 
possession, or for payment as a substitute for something one would be oth 
wise obligated to give. For example, in Exodus 21:30, it refers to payment 
a fine in the case of a man’s death resulting from criminal negligence on 
part of another in the place of the execution of the negligent party. In I Sam 
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-45 we have another instance of a man’s life (Jonathan’s) being spared 
sarently by payment of a ransom. 

In the laws concerning the first-born of man and animal which should be 
en to God (presumably by sacrifice or servitude), provision is made to fulfill 

law by substituting another animal or a payment for the animal or first- 
n son which should have been offered to God (Ex. 13:13, 15; 34:20; Num. 
15). The entire tribe of Levi is seen as a partial redemption for the require- 
nt to give each first-born son to God (Num. 3:12 f., 44-51). 

In the foregoing examples, it will be noted that the emphasis is on that 
ich should be paid. However, when God is referred to as ransoming a 
son, or His people, there seems not to have been any thought of His actually 
ing anything (II Sam. 4:9, I Kg. 1:29; Hos. 7:13, 13:14). The writer of 
uteronomy uses the term frequently in describing God's redeeming (=ran- 
ing) Israel from her bondage in Egypt (Dt. 7:8; 13:5, and several more). 
the Psalter, padah is used exclusively for God's redeeming the individual 
Israel in the first “book” (Pss. 1-41; Pss. 25:22, 26:11; etc.), and more 
n ga’al (see below) in the second book (Pss. 42-72; Pss. 44:26; 49:15 
here it is translated “ransom }’’; etc.). 
 Ga’al a is term derived from the family relationship. Originally it referred 
the member of the family (father, brother, son) who avenged the slaying 
their kinsman (Num. 35:12, 19-27; II Sam. 14:11; I Kg. 16:11). This 
itution reduced the possibility of vendettas or family feuds. To prevent its 
se, if a man accidentally killed another, he could find safety in a “city of 
age’ (Josh. 20:3, 2, 9). A man guilty of deliberate homicide, however, 
ald be turned over to the go’el (go-ale) or avenger, for execution (Dt. 
(6-13). The existence of the family had to be protected. 

Somewhat akin to this is the use of go’el in Job 19:25. This in no way 
2ts to Jesus as Job’s redeemer; in fact it doesn’t refer to Jesus at all. It 
ald be better to translate “defender” or ‘‘vindicator’” for what Job is say- 
is that though he may die, someone (perhaps God, though not necessarily) 
| appear to demonstrate that he (Job) was innocent of the accusations made 
inst him by his ‘‘comforters.’’ To force this reference to refer to Jesus is 
strip Job’s statement of its significance in its context, and careful attention 
the context is a basic requirement of Biblical interpretation. 

_ Another usage involved family property which had been sold in time of 
d. The next of kin had the option to buy it, or, in the event of improved 
nomic circumstances, the seller himself had the right to buy it back, with 
‘ropriate additional payments (Lev. 25:25-28). Or if, as a result of financial 
peration, one sold himself into slavery, the next of kin might buy his free- 
a; again, under changed circumstances, he might redeem himself (Lev. 25: 
55). In either event, full restoration was to be made in the year of Jubilee 
e 50th year; see next month’s study of Sabbath). The intent of this law 
to insure the integrity of the family and the property necessary for its liveli- 
d (Jer. 32:7—hence the exception in Lev. 25:29-34. 
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A somewhat complicated application of the law of property redemption 
by a kinsman appears in the book of Ruth (ch. 4). After completing the neces- 
saty legal procedures to remove all prior claims of the next of kin, Boaz mar- 
ried Ruth. Her first husband’s estate was bought from Naomi, Ruth’s mother- 
in-law, by Boaz, and it became the inheritance of Obed, the first-born son 
to the marriage. Obed was understood to be the legal heir or “son” of Ruth’s 
deceased husband. Boaz could not sell the property or assign it to another. 

In all of these instances the concern for the well-being of the family i: 
apparent. This helps to explain the role of God as Redeemer of Israel. It will 
be noted that in all these cases, redemption is provided for one who is unable 
to do something for himself. Absence of such provisions might well have 
resulted in the dissolution and disappearance of a family and/or its property. In 
roughly the same way, God protected, avenged, and delivered His “family” 
Israel. 

Thus God secured Jacob’s well-being despite Jacob’s inability to avoid 
all dangers—and preserved his family and property to succeeding generations 
(Gen. 48:16). God is also referred to as the Redeemer of individuals in the 
Psalms (Pss. 69:18; 72:14; 107:2). It was God who led His “family” out 
of Egypt from which bondage they could not free themselves (Ex. 6:6; 15:13; 
Ps. 77:15; 106:10; cf. Lev. 25:47-55 and also the use of padah by Deuteronomy 
for this event). Micah (about 725—701 B. C.) assures Judah that God will 
free her from the bondage which she must suffer because of her faithlessness 
(4:10; cf. Hos. 7:13). The second Isaiah, more than any other Old Testa: 
ment prophet, emphasizes the theme of God's liberating and restoring Judah 
then captive and helpless in Babylonia, by using ga’al (Isa. 41:14; 43:14; an 
many more; cf. Jer. 50:34). Second Isaiah regularly compares Judah’s restora 
tion to the first Exodus. 

Only twice is there reference to the bondage of death (Hos. 13:14; Ps 
103:4; cf. Job 5:20) and only once is redemption from sin mentioned (Ps 
130:8). Thus, in the Old Testament, the difficulties from which one is re 
deemed are usually in the realm of this life. It will also have been noted tha 
reference to God as Israel’s Redeemer becomes increasingly frequent as on 
comes to the Exilic period (597 B. C. following). In both the Exodus an 
the Exile, the existence of God’s “family” is at stake. He alone can delive 
them. In contrast to padah, the emphasis of ga’al is on the agent, rather tha 
the means. 

It is during this same period that padah and ga’al become, for all pra 
tical purposes, synonymous. However, each contributes a different emphasi 
to the idea of ‘redemption.’ In a way, it is the difference between a flat pi 
ture and a stereoptical projection. The perspective and content of the latter 
far more profound. So it is with these, and other, words. Individually th 
describe one aspect of an important concept; combined, that same concept b 
comes much clearer and more significant. With this in mind, let us proceed 
the New Testament where but one word and its derivatives (/zo [loo-oh]) 
used, but it combines the Old Testament emphases. 
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While God paid no ransom (padah) in the Old Testament, the New 
stament writers speak of Jesus as a ransom (/utron, [loo-tron]) paid to 
e man from his sins (Mk. 10:45; Mt. 20:28; Eph. 1:7; Heb. 9:12, 15); 
terms are also implied in many other places (Mt. 26:28; Jn. 10:11, for 
imple). 

The idea of ga’al is continued in the New Testament in which we see God, 
ough Jesus, delivering the human family not from political, economic or 
ier external difficulties, but from infinitely more dangerous and binding 
very to sin and death from which we could not set ourselves free (Rom. 
7 ff.). Though Jesus is never called “Redeemer” in the New Testament, 
is evident throughout that the mightiest of God’s acts, that of man’s re- 
nption, was accomplished through Jesus (Rom. 3:24; Gal. 3:13; I Cor. 
0; Rev. 14:4; and others). 

As the victim was the priest who offered the all-sufficient sacrifice for us, 
the ransomer was the ransom, and the defender (go’el) has freed us at 
cost of His life from the bondage of sin and death that we “might be His 
a, live under Him in His kingdom, and serve Him in everlasting righteous- 
s, innocence and blessedness. . . .” 
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SEED TIME 


“.. Srant that the living seed of thy word may every- 
where be sown plenteously, and that the fruits there- 
of may abound by thy grace unto life everlasting ...”’ 


These passages, taken from the Propers for May, have been arranged for 
your Bible study or private devotional period. They may be used daily—omit- 
ting Sunday—or three times during the week. Each passage is considered twice: 
first in an explanation, secondly in an application. SEED TIME for May was 
prepared by Sue Santmire. 


Week of May 1 

monday: read Malachi 3:16-18 

Malachi (‘my messenger’) prophesied about 450 B.C. The end of Israel's exile 
Babylon seemed like the long-awaited Day of the Lord, the beginning of a new age, 
- reality was different from what they'd expected. Malachi’s book is a catalog of social 
1 moral abuses that describe a people and government pulling apart at the seams. For 
prophet God’s judgment is not far. The hope of the faithful is that God will remem- 
the righteous and those who serve him. 


esday: re-read Malachi 3:16-18 

This interest in the day of judgment, the last day, while never quite absent from 
1 Testament thought, becomes very important in Israel after the exile, until its great 
phasis in the New Testament, “The Kingdom of God is at Hand.” God's purposes are 
ng carried out all through history, but they will be completed at the end, when Christ 
gns in glory over his faithful. 


ednesday: Ephesians 2:19-22 
Paul addresses the Gentile converts at Ephesus. For clearer understanding, read be- 
ining at verse 11 through verse 22. Christ has broken down the hostility between 
atile and Jew. The Gentiles are no longer strangers to Christ, but, believing in him, are 
| members of the household of God. As such they are ‘‘rooms’’ into which the Spirit 
been poured that God might work in them. 


ursday: re-read Ephesians 2:19-22 

Notice that the household of God is not built just of Jews and Gentiles who now 
ress belief in Christ. The foundation is the apostles and prophets and Christ himself 
ihe cornerstone. The whole household, the church, the community of saints is a temple 
the Lord. We don’t have to rely on ourselves. The whole structure has been long-pre- 
‘ed and sustained by God himself. 
day: read John 14:1-13a. 

The disciples were deeply troubled. Jesus gone! No more his comforting presence! 

Jesus tells them that they w#/] have the comfort of his presence even though he is 
ng. me Through their faith in him. “I am the way,” he says. “Let not your hearts 
troubled.” . 


Drawing is by Reinhold Marxhausen, Instructor in Art at Concordia Teachers’ College, 
rard, Nebraska. The artist chooses as a symbol of life, the bursting seed-sprout of the 
n plant. The earth cracks to make room for the new plant as its caps are raised up and 
ole over: a sign of spring and a symbol of the living Christ. 
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Saturday: re-read John 14:1-13a. 

All of us are spiritually near-sighted. For this reason we stumble through life. 
can’t help but be troubled. There is only one way—faith in Christ. Faith in Christ co 
rects your vision, The horizon of God’s love comes clearly into focus. Though you sti 
may stumble you can look to the horizon for God’s forgiveness. Let not your heart 
troubled ! 


Week of May 8 
Monday: read Isaiah 40:25-31 
To get the full impact of this passage, read the whole of chap. 40. The Israelite 
despairing in exile in Babylon, are given comfort in this grand description of their Go 
incomparable, creator and ruler of the stars (hosts), who can call them by name, co 
mand them to move. God reveals himself as Holy (remember Is. 6:3). Israel despai 
because she thinks God has forgotten her misery, but God has decreed that Israel sh 
be saved (40:9-11), and Israel can take hope in knowing that her God is all-powerf 
everlasting creator, and that He gives strength to those who wait for him. 


Tuesday: re-read Isaiah 40:25-31 

Read this whole chapter aloud. What magnificent poetry, and yet how much mo 
than mere poetry we find here! To whom or what can you compare God? We have 
many substitutes, money, pleasure and social status, education. Yet who can but kn 
before the majesty of the Creator at whose bidding the heavens must move! This H 
God has not removed himself from us altogether. He is the God of history, and we 
part of his chosen people. 


Wednesday: read 1 Peter 2:11-20 

Early Christians lived in the midst of pagan society sometimes violently hostile 
them. This epistle is directed to such a persecuted group of Christ’s followers, instru 
ing them how to behave and still keep the faith. Note that they are ‘aliens and exil 
probably with few if any legal rights. A misdeed by one could bring the wrath of 
Gentiles down on the whole group. Rather they should be an example of love and lo 
suffering. 


Thursday: re-read 1 Peter 2:11-20 


Every human institution is capable of error (wouldn’t be human otherwise). “G 
ernment” is ordained by God to keep order, but we don’t worship specific examples 
government (such as our own) as little incarnate gods. These specific examples 
keep order but might still be unjust or incapable of meeting the challenge of the ti 
So we change them, by amending a constitution, electing new officials or even by r 
lutionary means. “Government’ ‘remains, though we have changed its outward fo 
What we must ot do, and this is what the writer of our epistle is saying, is inter 
our Christian freedom to mean that we don’t need any government, that we can live 
anarchy. If we do this, we try to play God ourselves. 

Friday: read John 16:16-22 

Jesus understands his disciples and their confusion about what he’s just said. Hi 
going away, he must go away, and the disciples will grieve, but the world will rejo 
Jesus is speaking of his impending death and the sorrow of his followers, but he po 
also to the joy of the Resurrection and the Second Coming. As the pain of childb 
heralds the beginning of a new life, so the sorrow and death of Christ mark the bi 
the beginning of the New Creation (read Is. 34-35.). 


Saturday: re-read John 16:16-22 

Post-Easter days can be a let-down. Our scriptures this week show us that this 
time of waiting for the Lord. He has risen, he has lifted the curse of sin and death 
the New Creation has begun, to be completed at the Second Coming of Christ. We 
to live in faith, love, being patient in suffering as followers of Christ. Blessed is 
who waits for the Lord! 
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Week of May 15 
nday: read Isaiah 29:9-14 
Israel has disobeyed God, putting her trust in human wisdom, empty forms of wor- 
». Through the prophet, God denounces such self-sufficiency. Deliberate disobedience 
ces Israel blind and deaf to God’s revelation and call. She cannot respond, yet Israel 
ngs to God. He will do marvelous things, unknown to her ‘wise men’ who lead her 
ay. God will deliver Israel, open her blind eyes and reveal himself. 


ssday: re-read Isaiah 29:9-14 
How often we think that ovr way and our wisdom (and our Sunday morning wor- 
») is all-sufficient! The more satisfied we become with ourselves, the less we can 


ond to God’s love. But God has given us himself in his Son. He has pierced our 
dness. Now let us serve with our hearts as well as our lips. 


dnesday: read James 1:17-21 

James writes to early Christians that their faith or rebirth, indeed all their gifts and 
ats are given to them by God the unchanging father. He has planted in them the 
| of his word, the seed which we are to nourish and care for so that, with God’s help, 
ill bear fruit. Part of this proper care for the seed of the word includes humility and 
iveness within the Christian community itself. 


usday: re-read James 1:17-21 


“The anger of man does not work the righteousness of God.” Personal grudges and 
eds within the Christian Church are a blot on our witness for Christ. The soil in 
sh the seed of the word has been planted must be free from anger and malice, other- 
» there is no hope that the saving power of the word may take root. Work for peace 
forgiveness in the witness of your school and congregation and family. 
ay: read John 16:4b-15 
Christ tells the disciples that he must go away that the Spirit might come, the 
nselor, who will be the ‘lawyer’ for the prosecution, when the world is brought to 
ment. The disciples would rely on Jesus, if he stayed. The Spirit will show the 
d that Jesus, whom the world judged and condemned was indeed the Son of the 
seous God, who in turn will bring the world into judgment. 


day: re-read John 16:4b-15 


Imagine the reaction of the disciples at Jesus’ declaration that he must go away! 
Jesus knows that they will not fully understand what has happened in his death, until 
Spirit comes to teach and guide them. We, like the disciples, live in the Age of the 
insion, after Jesus has returned to the Father. All that we do now is with the strength 
1¢ Holy Spirit, the Counselor, who guides us as we witness to Christ! 


Week of May 22 
day: read Isaiah 55:6-11 


It is imperative! “Seek the Lord’! The time of salvation is at hand. But Israel must 
back to God, she must repent within her very heart, change not only her conduct 
her thoughts. Israel, her spirits broken by exile and misfortune, has strayed from 

But his ways are not man’s ways. Through the Prophet he reveals his great mercy, 
»romise to pardon abundantly those who return to him. And his Word will carry 
{his promise. 


day: re-read Isaiah 55:6-11 


‘All through the Bible we hear about the Word of God. This is used with reference 
‘sus also (remember John ch. 1). The important thing to remember is that it is 
sgh the Word that God’s promises and purposes are carried out in history. God 
‘s, and his Word is active. When you read “Thus saith the Lord,”’ this means that 
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: 


God has decreed that something will happen or be so. What the announcement of thi 
decree says is so sure that it might just as well have already happened! This is why th 
prophets sometime speak of something as having taken place, when so far as man experi 
ences it, this something wil] happen in the future. 


Wednesday: read James 1:22-27 

While early Christians were instructed to keep pure from the evils of the paga 
societies in which they lived, they were not to use this as an excuse to avoid dirtying thei 
hands in acts of Christ-like charity and aid to suffering, needy people. Mere hearers o 
the Word who don’t carry through their responsibility to Christ by dofng, are like the ma 
who looks in the mirror and thinks that the reflection he sees is the real person he i 
The Law of Freedom is freedom in obedience to Christ. 


Thursday: re-read James 1:22-27 

Christian faith must be active in love or it is not faith at all. We who hear Christ 
call must spend our lives ACTING in obedience and love, putting Christ ahead of o 
own selves. If we don’t, we are deceiving ourselves, seeing only a flat reflection of wh 
we really are. We cannot play at being Christ's, going to Church and congratulating ou 
selves each Sunday, or even seven times a week. We must hear the Word and carry 
with us in our every activity. 


Friday: read John 16:23b-30 

Christ tells his disciples of the future, the Resurrection and the Second Coming. 
that day, when the spirit has taught them and guided them, all that he speaks in figur 
will be clear. All that God does he does for Christ’s sake, and when Christ returns 
the Father the disciples will pray in Christ's name and all will be given to them. T 
disciples do not fully understand, though. They do, not know that the Spirit must co 
to reveal the true meaning of what Christ is saying. 


Saturday: re-read John 16:23b-30 

God never did anything for your sake. That's a fact! It was Christ who broug 
man and God together again, after man had fallen from God’s favor in sin. Because 
what Christ did, we are reconciled to God. Thus God does all things for Christ's sa 
not ours. And so we pray to God in Christ's name that he might hear us and love us 
we love Christ. 


Week of May 29 
Monday: read Isaiah 32:14-20 
The prophet speaks of the Age to come, perhaps the life of Israel after the enemi 
of God’s people have been defeated, perhaps there is a hint of the beginning of the ni 
age, when God will redeem his people and bring in the New Creation, when “the wild 
ness becomes a fruitful field.” This transformation will come about through the activity 
the Spirit sent by God. 


Tuesday: re-read Isaiah 32:14-20 

What more could troubled world desire than what the prophet describes here. Ev 
the farmer will not have to fear bad crops. Nature and man will live in harmony for 
first time since the Fall. How impossible this seems to us who live in a world wh 
bombs and fear and poverty and too much wealth drive men and nature and God 
different directions. For the renewing Spirit we have waited, and this re-creation 
begun in Christ. 


Wednesday: read 1 Peter 4:7b-11 


Early Christians waited eagerly for the Second Coming of Christ, which they f 
was close at hand. The writer of 1 Peter urges them to use their God-given gifts 
service to their fellow-Christians that Christ might be glorified. Love ‘covers’ (forgi 
sins. Traveling Christians had to rely (for safety’s sake) on other Christians for lodgi 
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ursday: re-read 1 Peter 4-7b-11 


How loving are we, when it comes to the people in our own congregation? Some 
iristians think they don’t have to love anyone outside their church walls (or outside 
e Lutheran Church), while others seem to love everyone but those closest to them! 
wrist has died for all men. We serve him only if we love and forgive those both close 
‘us and far. 
iday: read John 15:26-16:4a 

Christ, while promising the sending of the Spirit, the Counselor, tells the disciples 
the tribulations they will endure after he leaves them. Their own fellow Jews will 
te them, put them out of the synagogues, and think they serve God even when they 
1 them. The Jews’ ignorance of the Father has blinded them to the Son himself. The 
thority of the Spirit is from the Father, and he will tell the world about Christ, as the 
ciples themselves will witness, since they, too, have seen Christ. 


turday: re-read John 15:26-16:4a 


Christ is offensive to people who think they have God all figured out. The Jews were 
€ this in the disciples’ time, and the history of the church tells us that many other 
ople inside and outside the church persecuted the faithful followers of Christ. How 
ensive is Christ in our country today? We who love things almost more than we love 
rselves, putting Christ down the list of our daily interests, have no vision of the true 
rist. Perhaps we will have no true vision, until the half-Christians realize how offen- 
e he really is, and the faithful become a perhaps persecuted but creative, witnessing 
nority. 


Are You a Hat? 


THE LUTHER LEAGUE OF GRACE EVANGELICAL 

LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMARILLO, TEXAS, 

WANTS TO LOCATE OTHER LEAGUERS INTER- 

ESTED IN HAM RADIO AND IN TRADING IDEAS 
IN PROGRAMS VIA THE AIRWAYS. 


Contact: STAN STEPHENS 
2416 Walnut 
Amarillo, Texas 


PASTOR CLAYTON W. SUGG 
1714 Western Avenue 
Amarillo, Texas 
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R.S.V.P. NOW! 


Our October issue is being set aside as a leaguers’ own 
production [] You are invited to submit your essays, short 
stories, poetry, art work, cartoons and photographs [] Dead- 
line for contributions is May 15th [] All manuscripts must 
be typed or printed and doublespaced [] No contributions 
will be returned unless sufficient postage is included by the 
sender [] All manuscripts must include your name, address 
and age [] Contributions may be on any subject of interest 


to YOUTH, fact or fiction [] The staff of LUTHER LIFE 


reserves the right to select material to be included in this 


issue [_] 


BOOK REVIEWS 


NEWS AND VIEWS ABOUT BOOKS 


The Secondary Education Board, a national association, has an- 
nounced its selections of the ten best adult books of 1959 for the high 
school student. This is the seventh year that such a selection has been 
made. The list is as follows: The Armada by Garrett Mattinly, The Buffalo 
Soldiers by John Prebble, Endurance by Alfred Lansing, Five Ideas That 
Changed the World by Barbara Ward, The Flame Trees by Elspeth Hux- 
ley, The Joy of Music by Leonard Bernstein, The Lion by Joseph Kessel, 
Men and Atoms by William L. Laurence, My Russian Journey by Santha 
Rama Rau and The Thirteenth Apostle by Eugene Vale. 


* * * * 


Spring and early summer will feature a great variety of new books 
you may want to consider for graduation gift-giving or your own summer 
reading pleasure. Many publishers are planning to bring to the attention 
of the older teenagers the adult books on their lists which are good 
reading for young people. 

Abelard-Schuman will present A John Brown Reader, edited by Louis 
Ruchanes, an anthology (about Brown) of his own writings and of those 
who knew him; and The Living River by Isaac Asimov, Russian-born 
scientist-writer, a story of the human bloodstream. 

Crowell promises Monsieur Hulot’s Holiday, by Jean-Claude Car- 
‘iere, a very funny story about the misadventures of an eccentric French- 
man based on the film of the same title. 

Duell, Sloan & Pearce includes The Human Side of F.D.R., by 
Richard Harrity and Ralph Martin, a pictorial biography of the president, 
is well as the life of Amelia Earhart, Daughter of the Sky by Paul L. 
3riand, Jr. The American Story by Archibald MacLeish, 12 one-act plays 
n a new edition will also come from D., S., and P. 

Friendship Press lists a paperback called Impact, edited by Elfers, 
Ashworth and Reed, which presents the ‘exploration of an idea—Chris- 
janity is the collision between God and Man, and the point of impact 
of this collision is the church in mission.’ 

A study of the underdeveloped countries in the ‘Hungry World’ is 
the subject of Harcourt, Brace’s Democracy Is Not Enough by John 
3cott. (more next month) 
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THE GRASS WAS THAT HIGH. By Dorothy 


Pitkin. Pantheon Books. 192 pages. $2.95. 
Live on a farm? Ever wish you did? The 
Grass Was That High takes you a step 
into the light of farmlife. Kit Harris, a 
young teen, is bored with the idea of hav- 
ing to spend her summer vacation at a 
Vermont farmhouse. But her attitude 
changes when she meets the Clay family 
and learns that raising livestock, and bale- 
ing hay can be fun as well as work. A 
whole new set of experiences help Kit ma- 
ture in many ways. Though the book is 
directed toward the younger teen, the real- 
istic description of the emotion and troubles 
of a young girl give it a wider appeal. 
Allentown, Pa. Nancy Olenwine 


BOY SCOUT HANDBOOK. New Brunswic 


N. J.: Boy Scouts of America. 480 page 
$1.00. 


The space age Boy Scout Handbook 
off the press. It’s bigger and better tha 
its predecessors. It weighs in at conside 
ably more than one pound. 

Its 480 oversized pages are designfull 
illustrated in a variety of line-drawings i 
color. “Green Bar Bill’’ Hillcourt wrote th 
text material and Scouter Don Ross we 
the designer. 

Since 1910—when the first edition wé 
published—fellows have purchased seve 
teen and one-half million copies of th 
handbook—a real best seller. 

Leslie Conrad, J 


Have You Told Your Friends About Luther Life? 


Luther League 
T-SHIRTS 


Fine quality popular cotton T-shirts 
with the letters LUTHER LEAGUE 
in red and blue and the emblem in 
red, blue, gold, and white. Sizes: 
small (32-34); medium (36-40); large 
(42 and up). Specify size. $1.35. 
Order from your nearest branch. 
Add 10c each for postage. 


PUBLICATION HOUSE 


8103 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
81 E. North Ave., Baltimore 2, Md, 
115 S. 13th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
82 N. Second St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
237 King St. W., Kitchener, Ont., Canada - 
11 Arzuaga St., Rio Piedras, P. R. 


UNITED LUTHERAN 


2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pa. 
22 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, II. 
610 Wood St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
17 Park Place, New York 7, N.Y. 

1233 Hampton St., Columbia 1, S. C. 
805 Locust St., Des Moines 9, Iowa 
219 W. Sixth St., Austin 61, Texas 
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MOVIE REVIEWS 


by EUGENE HOEFTMAN 


LL STORY 


ner Bros. 


ingle-minded Jane Fonda has a ‘master 
Y’ involving Anthony Perkins, the col- 
"s prize basketball player. Her profes- 
know about it but Tony is unsus- 
ing and gullible, which hardly seems 
ly but anyway that’s the way it’s played! 
1e gamblers try to put the “fix” on and 
-ything gets real mixed up but a fast 
sh (and a last second basket) assures 
ory for both Tony and Jane. Gay 
edy, neatly played by capable cast in- 
ling Ray Walston and Murray Hamil- 
Slightly overdone in certain trailer 
p (married students quarters) scenes. 


IT TO A SMALL PLANET 


imount release 


erry Lewis as an outer-spaceman who 
5 permission to visit planet Earth. 
ing to hit us (in point of time) during 
Civil War period he connects instead 
4 the modern era of TV commentators, 
‘niks and automobile super highways. 
is also fascinated with human behaviour 
rns, but when he is permitted to ex- 
‘ence personally some typical human 
ings he’s more than willing to head 
reward again. Typical Jerry Lewis per- 
nance, with the beatnik sequence the 
ST! Co-starring Joan Blackman, Earl 
\liman and Fred Clark. 


ICE MORE, WITH FEELING 


imbia release 


tay Kendall’s last picture has a certain 
-imentality about it (from the audience 
idpoint) but otherwise is the usual 
uting and = strutting temperamental 


genius routine, in this case Yul Brynner 
as the big time symphony orchestra con- 
ductor who blows (up) more concerts than 
he conducts! Bright and brittle comedy in 
Technicolor, with Gregory Ratoff as Yul’s 
long-suffering agent. Lots of crashing cym- 
bals type music, ultra modern interior sets 
and Kay’s gorgeous wardrobe. 


OUR MAN IN HAVANA 


Columbia 


Spy comedy-drama with Alec Guinness 
in a role that will confuse and puzzle you 
as much as it does Burl Ives, Ernie Kovacs 
and Noel Coward. Unfortunately, in the 
picture Alec’s pretense as an undercover 
agent only results in multiple murders; you 
see, he likes the pay but doesn’t really do 
anything for it other than to apply an 
overactive imagination, fed on comic strips! 
Scene where Noel first approaches Alec to 
take the job is a devastating piece of busi- 
ness, you'll really hoot! With Maureen 
O'Hara. 


PLEASE DON’T EAT THE DAISIES 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 

With papa David Niven successfully 
launched into a career as one of New York's 
top drama critics. Mother Doris Day de- 
cides this is the time to move their family 
of 4 small over-active boys out of the city 
apartment and into a run-down but size- 
able country mansion. This is immediately 
a somewhat dubious operation but every- 
one is giving it the old college try except 
the heel-dragging head of the house! Do- 
mestic comedy enlivened with Doris’ two 
musical numbers featuring title song and 
popular hit “Anyway the Wind Blows”. 
CinemaScope and Metrocolor. 
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CLATTER 
by CONRAD 


LATTER, this month, has un- 

folded with considerable difh- 
culty. The editor, sensing the problem 
involved, graciously put it to me this 
way: “If you need some extra pages 
for clatter this month, I'll be happy to 
reserve them for you!’ I declined the 
preferential paged-treatment. 

You see, this is clatter’s last appear- 
ance. With this issue of LUTHER 
LIFE, clatter becomes permanently 
mausoleumed. The writer returns to 
parish life from whence he came about 
ten years ago. 

What does one say when the jig’s 
up? 

At one juncture, my judgmental 
faculties advised my typing fingers to 
turn in copy for this issue with the 
following info printed in the very 
center of the page: 


Unveiled—Ianuary, 1951 
Reveiled—May, 1960 
113 Editions 


Later, my Supreme Courted Judi- 
ciary overruled the lower court’s hasty 
judgment, eliminating the center- 
spread in favor of a full-page com- 
mentary. 

Then I thought of filling the page 
with some verse, especially designed 
for such a demise. The first reaction 
of my verse-concocting department 
was: ‘That'll take too long; as it is, 
you're gonna have difficulty getting all 
your unpublished verse packed by the 
time the moving van arrives.” Since I 
was forced to pack the unpublished 
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stuff, anyway, I decided to take an oc: 
casional peep as I boxed it, to see if 
any gems fit this particular parting- 
occasion. 

I came across this marvelous shortie 
that I had once mailed to the former 
part-time Executive Secretary of the 
Wrapping, Mailing and Stamping De- 
partment of the Luther League of 
America when he was hospitalized: 


A HAPPY THOUGHT 


Some die young 
And some die old; 
When a dead man’s dead 
His feet get cold! 
It’s message was not exactly what 
was looking for. Then, I ran acros 
this one—also unpublished: 


WE PAY THE PREMIUMS 
Ab! agents—friends?—stay wher 
you're moored, 
’Cause all we have is well-insured. 
The house, the sidewalk and the lot 
And those we tread on what we'v 
ot. 
The family car and pussycat, 
The clothes we wear—e'en my ol 
hat. 
The books we shelve along the walls 
Our window panes es batted balls 
The trips we take by train or plane 
The “glads” we plant—from exces 
rain. 
A Blue Cross room, including vas 
And surgeon's fee—yes, just in cas 
The only kind we don’t have yet 
Is for the “cask” we're bound to get 
Still, this wasn’t quite the final me 
sage-in-verse I was seeking. But, b 
fore I knew it, this last clattere 
column had filled itself—just like 
its predecessors, making it unnecessa 
for me to type any tear-jerker finale 
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